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90™ ANNUAL STATEMENT 


DECEMBER 31, 1934 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 





To the Policy-holders and the Public:— 


On the occasion of the ninetieth annual report of the 
New York Life, it is fitting to review briefly its record of 
accomplishment since it began business on April 12, 1845. 


Founded when this country was young and sparsely 
settled, the New York Life has forged steadily ahead, 
spreading the benefits of its protection over millions of 
people and contributing, through the investment of its 
funds, to the Nation’s development. Having always been 
a mutual company, it has declared over one billion dollars 
in dividends payable to policy-holders. Since 1845 it has met 
every obligation through every panic, war and epidemic. 


During the past year the Company paid or credited 
$157,000,000 to living policy-holders, and $70,000,000 to 
the beneficiaries of those who died. 


The Company’s assets were $2,109,505,224 at the close 
of 1934, an increase of $98,562,112 over the previous year. 
The gain in assets during the single year 1934 is greater 
than the total amount which the Company accumulated 
in assets during the first forty-four years of its history. 


During the year 1934 our investments in Government, 
State and Municipal Bonds increased $146,918,786. A de- 
crease of $17,000,000 in policy loans and an increase of 
over $60,000,000 in new insurance issued during the year 
reflect the general improvement of business in 1934. 


The following table shows the diversification of the 
Company’s assets at the end of 1934. All bonds eligible 
for amortization are carried at their amortized value de- 
termined in accordance with the law of the State of New 
York. All other bonds, including bonds in default, and all 
guaranteed and preferred stocks, are carried at market 
value as of December 31, 1934. 





Per Cent of 

Assets each item to 

Dec. 31, 1934 Total Assets 

Cash on Hand or in Bank $36,449,562.46 1.73 


United States Government, direct, 
or fully guaranteed Bonds "208, 726,056.38 


State, County, Municipal Bonds. . 191,270,360.25 
Public Utility Bonds 159,151,938.01 
Industrial and Other Bonds 21,670,306.29 
341,910,539.57 | 16.21 
44,445,022.61 | 2.11 
2,067,183.26 10 
3.20 


9.89 
9.07 
7.54 
1.03 


Foreign Bonds 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks. 69,610,789.09 
Real Estate(Including Home Office) 97,212,901.52 | 4.61 
First Mortgages, City Properties. .459,805,821.86 | 21.80 
First Mortgages, Farms 12,527,521.11 59 
Policy Loans 396,467,101.27 | 18.79 
Interest & Rents Due & Accrued.. 31,877,282.24 1.51 
Other Assets 36,312,838.44 1.72 


TOTAL ASSETS $2,109,505,224.37 


The liabilities of the Company, which include reserves 
to meet all contractual obligations, were $1,994,134,579. 

Included in liabilities, the Company has set up a Speci=l 
Investment Reserve of $28,000,000 not required by law, 
and reserves of $45,734,207 for dividends payable to 
policy-holders in 1935. 

Surplus funds reserved for general contingencies on 
December 31, 1934, amounted to $115,370,645. 

Total insurance in force, represented by 2,649,953 poli- 
cies, was $6,661,514,072. The total new paid for insurance 
in 1934 was $440,000,000. In addition, men and women 
paid $45,000,000 to the Company for annuities to provide 
a guaranteed life income. 

April 12, 1935, marks the Ninetieth Anniversary of the 
New York Life. In view of its financial strength and its 
long record of fidelity in the fulfillment of its obligations, 
this mutual company continues to merit the confidence 
and patronage of its policy-holders and the public. 


ORomar QO uracicmnan_ 


President 








100% 


A more complete report listing the securities owned by the Company, together with an illustrated booklet describing the 
Company’s ninety years of service to policy-holders, will gladly be sent upon request. Write to the Company’s Home 
Office at 51 Madison Avenue, New York, or to any of its Branch Offices throughout the United States and Canada. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
President, Columbia University 


CHARLES A. i Saparees 
Chairman of Boa: 
{pases Mills 


JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL 
President, Yale University 
New Haven, Conn. 
NATHANIEL F. AYER 
Treasurer, Cabot Mfg. Co. (Textiles) 
ARTHUR A. BALLANTINE 
Lawyer, Root, Clark, Buckner & 
Ballantine 


CORNELIUS N. BLISS 
Board, 


GEORGE B. CORTELYOU 
President, Consolidated Gas Co. 


Chairman of WILLIAM H. DANFORTH 
Bliss, Fabyan & Co. Chairman of Board, 
HENRY BRUERE ag vty * ame 


gs Bank 
ROBERT E. DOWLING 
MORTIMER N. N. BUCKNER President, City Investing Co. 


New York Trust Co mARBORD 

ew ror rus o. 

THOMAS A. BUCKNER aAESS S. BARS - 
President Radio Corporation of America 





GERRISH H. MILLIKEN 


CHARLES D. HILLES 
President, Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Resident Manager, New York State 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp. 


HALE HOLDEN 
Chairman of Southern Pacific Co. 


HERBERT HOOVER 
Former President of United States 
Palo Alto, California 
(Elected January 9, 1935) 


ALBA B. JOHNSON 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Died January 8, 1935) 


PERCY H. JOHNSTON 
Chairman of Boa: 
Chemical Bank ra Sbrust Co, 


WILLARD V. KING 
Retired 


FRANK PRESBREY 
Chairman of Board, 
Frank Presbrey Co., Advertising 


ALFRED E. SMITH 
Former Governor, 
State of New York 


J. BARSTOW SMULL 
Sg ee 
J. H. Winchester & Co, 


PERCY S. STRAUS 
President, R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. 


_RIDLEY WATTS 
Director 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 
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Man W 


ith a 


Million Dollar Memory 


How Any Man Can Improve His Memory 
In a Single Evening of Solid Fun 


MAN must 
memory to 


A 


have a pretty good 
have it valued at a 


million dollars. And yet this is what 
I have heard business men say was a 


small valuation 


of the memory of 


one of our big industrial leaders. 
The man I refer to is one of the 

leaders of American Business. He is 

the president of one of the largest 


corporations in 


the world and one 


whose employees run into the hun- 


dred thousands. 











Amazing Feats 
of David Roth 


The New York Herald 
Tribune said: 


“David M. Roth gave 
a practical demonstra- 
tion of memory at the 
lunch meeting of the 
Rotary Club at the 
Hotel McAlpin. 


“Mr. Roth asked the 
men at any four tables 
to call out their names. 
This they did—32 of 
them. Then the speaker 
turned his back and 
they changed seats. Mr. 
Roth then proceeded to 
call each one by name 
and went through them 
without error. Other 
astonishing illustrations 
Were given.”’ 


The Seattle Post-In- 
telligencer said: 


“Of the 150 members 
of the Seattle Rotary 
Club at a luncheon yester- 
day not one left with 
the slightest doubt that 
Mr. Roth could do all 
claimed for him. Ro- 
tarians at the meeting 
had to pinch themselves 
to see whether they were 
awake or not. 


“Mr. Roth started his 
exhibition by asking 
sixty of those present 
to introduce themselves 
by name to him. Then 
he waved them aside 
and requested a member 
at the blackboard to 
write down names of 
irms, sentences and 
mottoes on numbered 
squares, meanwhile sit- 
ting wath his back to the 
writer and only learning 
the positions by oral re- 
port. After this he was 
asked by different Ro- 
tarians to tell what was 
Written down in various 
specific squares, and gave 
the entire list without 
a mistake. 


“After finishing with 
this, Mr. Roth singled 
out and called by name 
the sixty men to 
he had been introduced 
earlier, who in the mean- 
time had changed seats 
and had mixed with 
others present.’” 





Ask this man any- 
thing about the his- 
tory of his business 
—about the details 
of production in any 
one of his plants— 
about the character- 
istics of his thou- 
sands of important 
employees — or in 
fact ask him any- 
thing you can think 
of in relation to his 
business and its 
complex ramifica- 
tions, and he comes 
back with the fig- 
ures and facts with- 
out any hesitation. 

All who know this 
great man say that 
perhaps the greatest 
factor in his mar- 
velous success is his 
memory. 


Memory and 
Good Judgment 


Good judgment is 
largely a matter of 
memory. It is easy 
to make the right 
decisions if you 
have all the related 
facts outlined in 
your mind—clearly 
and exactly. 

Wrong decisions 
in business are made 
because the man 
who makes them 
forgets some vital 
fact or figure which, 
had he been able to 
summon clearly to 
mind, would have 
changed his views. 

Aman’s experience 
in business is only as 


The measure of his 











old as his memory. | 


ability. is largely. his power to remember at 
the right time. Two men who have been in a 
certain business will vary greatly in their ex- 
perience.and value. 


The Power of Memory 


If .you can remember—clearly and ac- 
curately—the. solution of every important 
problem since you first took hold of your work, 
you can make all of your experience count. 


If, however, you have not a good memory 
and cannot recall instantly facts and figures 
that you learned years ago, you cannot make 
your experience count. 

There is no asset-in business more important 
than a good memory. The man referred to at 
the beginning of this article, whose memory 
is said to be easily worth a million dollars, 
knows more about his business than any other 
man in his field because he has been able to 
remember everything he has ever learned. 


Easy for Anyone 


Any man, woman or child of average in- 
telligence can easily and quickly acquire a 
sure and exact memory. 

When David M. Roth, the famous memory 
expert, first determined to cultivate his mem- 
ory he did it because he had a poor memory. 
He actually could not remember a man’s 
name twenty seconds. He forgot so many 
things that he knew he could not succeed 
unless he did learn how to remember. 


Today there are over ten thousand people 
in the United States whom Mr. Roth has 
met at different times—most of them only 
once—whom he can name instantly on sight. 
Mr. Roth can, and has, hundreds of times at 
dinners and lectures, asked from fifty to one 
hundred people to tell him their names and 
telephone numbers, and business connections 
and then, after turning his back while they 
changed seats, has picked each one out by 
name and told him his telephone number and. 
business. 

These are only a few of the scores of other 
equally “impossible” things that Mr. Roth 
does—and yet a few years ago he could not 
remember a man’s name twenty seconds. 


A Better Memory in One 
Evening 


Not only will you enjoy every moment you 
spend on this wonderful Course but so will 
your entire family—even the small children 
can join in the fun. 


You get results in the first few moments. 
Fifteen minutes after you start the first lesson 
you will see an amazing difference in your 
power to remember. And a single evening 
spent on the first lesson will aid your memory 
power—and may do even more, just as it has 
for thousands of others. 


Just think what this will mean to you—to 
have twice as good a memory. 


Remember Instantly 


Names and Faces Legal Points 
What You Read 
Tens say History and Da 

8 tes 
Business Details Streets and Numbers 





Selling Points Business Figures 


Statistics Good Stories 
Facts School Lessons 
References Household Duties 


Business Appointments 
Social Appointments 


Sermons and Lectures 
Business Reports 





The reason Mr. Roth 


can aid your memory in EVIDENCE 
one evening is because he 
_ ° One of the most 
gives you the boiled down, famous trial lawyers 
crystallized information a> bs es ~ a 
: May ake 0or- 
right at the start—then costen te. thats thet 
how far you care to go in I regard your service 
in giving this sys- 


further multiplying your 
ability to remember will 
depend simply on how far 
you want to go., He makes 


tem to the world as 
a public benefaction. 
The wonderful sim- 
plicity of the meth- 
od, and the ease with 


the act of remembering which its principles 
an easy, natural, auto- — eg 
matic process of the mind. me. I may add that 
Try Before You Buy a 

So confident are its pub- gy Be 7 


lishers of the remarkable 
value of the Roth Memory 
Course to every reader of 
this announcement that they 
want you to test out this 


the preparation for 
trial of an important 
action in which I am 
about to engage.’” 


“Last evening was 


remarkable system in your the first opportunity 
own home before you de- I had to study the 
cide to buy. The course must course, and to say 
sell itself to you by actually } ‘hat 1 am delighted 
H "” , . 
improving your memory be- outlined is putting it 
fore you obligate yourself to very mildly. 
spend a penny. , “I feel already that 
. am more than re- 
Mr. Roth’s fee for per- paid in the real value 


sonal instruction to classes 
limited to fifty members has 
been $1,000. But in order 


and enjoyment that I 
have got out of the 
first lesson.’ 


to secure nation wide dis- Major E. B. C., 

tribution for the Roth Mem- N. ¥. City: 

ory Mail Course the publishers “I received your 

have put the price at only Course late Saturday 
afternoon, and _ after 


$3.50. The Course contains 
the very same material in 
permanent form that is given 


looking it over I sent 
remittance by regis- 
tered mail on Mon- 


in the personal $1,000 class. day. he course is 
Ee ! nothing less than 

And bear in mind—you wonderful. .and. is 
don’t have to pay even the everything as repre- 


sented.”* 


small fee asked unless after 
z A. C., Phila., 


a test in your own home 
you decide to keep it. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Don’t send any money. Merely mail the coupon 
and the complete course will sent, all charges 
prepaid, at once. If you are not entirely satisfied Send 
it back any time within five days after you receive it 
and you will owe nothing. ‘ 











On the other hand, if you are as pleased as are 
the thousands of other men and women who have 
used the course send only $3.50 in full payment. 
You take no risk and you have everything to gain, 
so mail the coupon now before this remarkable offer 
is withdrawn. Walter J. Black, Inc., Dept. 163-C, 
2 Park Avenue, New York, N: Y. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


WALTER J. BLACK, Inc., 
DEPT. 163-C 
2 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, in -plain container, the 
Roth Memory Course of seven lessons. I 
will either return the course to you within 
five days after its receipt or send you $3.50 
in. full- payment. 


NAME ............ 





ADDRESS 





CITY 
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THE COVER: Code Boss: Donald Richberg, 
the Administration’s jack-of-all-trades, who 
last week was appointed head of NRA, after 
the President had: pacified organized labor 
(See. page 9). International, photo. 
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FAIR:AND UNBIASED: 1 wish to com- 
mend the fair and unbiased report of the 
German rearmament program, and the situa- 
tion leading up to it, which appears in the 
current issue of News-WeEEK. If all period- 
icals: that purport to be news agencies were 
as ‘free from prejudice as yours, there would 
be much less jingoism and much more hope 
for lasting peace in the world. It was be- 
cause of your reputation as an unbiased 
news magazine, rather than being an organ 
for propaganda, that I originally subscribed 
to News-Week; and it will be because of that 
feature of your journal that I continue as a 
subscriber. 

Roperic W. Hurvsurt 

Enosburg Falls, Vt. 


I think the German arms declaration the 
healthiest thing that has happened since Lo- 
carno. Germany, the most powerful coun- 
try in western Europe, has been smarting 
for fifteen’ years under the terms of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. As long as the trouble was 
brewing but invisible, all the disarmament 
conferences in the world failed to bring 
action. 

Now that the armament rash is flagrant 
perhaps sick Europe’s temperature will go 
down, like that of a case of measles when all 
the spots finally break out. 

T. F. Denny 


Washington, D. C. 
6 


TRAGIC ILLITERACY: Please accept my 
thanks for your courteous treatment of my 
book “It’s Your Money” in your recent 
“Books” column, é 


The purpose of the book was to overcome 
the tragic amount of tax-illiteracy not only 
in-my own State but throughout the country. 
The attention paid to it by a magazine of the 
wide circulation enjoyed by News-WEEK is 
a decided heip in this direction. 

Barnet Hopes 

Chicago, IIl. 


CHINESE RAILWAY: I read with interest 
NEws-WEEKk’s account of the railroad situa- 
tion in Manchuria (or Manchukuo) on the 
occasion of the so-called “purchase” of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway by Japan. 


It was a fair and impartial presentation, 
but I can’t help wishing that your policy had 
permitted you to take the obvious stand on 
this question. .-To my mind it is the most fla- 


grant steal that has been perpetrated since 
Japan calmly annexed Manchuria. 

M. Yureneff smiled when he initialed the 
documents, your article said. I'll wager there 
was no smile in his heart—only hatred and a 
feeling of frustration. And you said nothing 
about the protests made by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment. Was it because you, too, feel that 
the protest is futile, and falls on deaf ears? 
I suppose so. 

More than twenty years ago, Secretary of 
State Knox foresaw that some day Japanese 
disregard for Chinese rights would develop 
into downright aggression. At that time, he 
proposed that Great Britain and France join 
with this country in operating Manchurian 
railroads under a sort of trust for China. 
This, he said, would be the surest protection 
for defenseless China against Japanese or 
Russian aggression, because running the 
Manchurian railroads would mean policing 
Manchuria with international troops to pro- 
tect the road against bandits—of all kinds. 

The only reason the plan fell through was 
because the other powers distrusted our mo- 
tives, and saw in the scheme only self-inter- 
est. 

I regret your lack of a fixed editorial at- 
titude that would have made you protest 
against such a patent injustice. 


WARREN HILMER 
New York City 
@ 


LEXICOGRAM?: In your Feb. 16 issue, 
under heading of “Sideshow,” page 25, you 
make mention of a new longest word in the 
English language, heretofore not discovered, 
namely “antielectrophotomicrographically.” 

This word you will note has 32 letters. 

The writer recollects, many years ago, 
having read about the longest word in the 
English language, of which he took a: nota- 
tion as follows: 

“Superuncontradistinguishabilitiveness”’ 

This word you will note has 37 letters, 
which is longer than the one you mention. I 
would like to know, if you have the facilities 
for such information, whether the word I 
mention is in existence in the English lan- 
guage, its meaning, and also whether, if sub- 
stantiated, my contribution is not really the 
longest word. 

I hope to learn of your remarks in this 
connection, in a forthcoming issue of News- 
Week, of which I am a subscriber. 

J. H. Bernstein 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


Editorial Note: The National Puzzlers 
League claimed this verbose discovery, as 
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News-WeeEk- reported. When :“Sideshow” 
items are credited to such highly specializeq 
sources they must stand on their: own stilts. 
News-WEEK cannot vouch for them, An jm. 
partial. platoon of parlor pundits claims that 
neither “antielectrophotomicrographically” or 
“supercontradistinguishabilitiveness” are rea] 
words. They are said to be the effects of 
rare disease, -ultrarelapsuslinguaeconjunctiy. 
itiveness (39 letters). 


GRAVITY: In the Mar. 9 issue on page 2] 
in the first column, the last line, it states 
that Clem Sohn fell at the rate of 180 miles 
per hour. 

Recent tests at Wright Field, Dayton 
Ohio, have proved that a man wearing a par. 
achute strapped to his back does not exceed 
the rate of 118 miles per hour. 

In the study of physics, the law of air re. 
sistance on falling bodies says that the high- 
est possible speed that man can fall through 
the air is 120 miles per hour. 

Frep E, Rosette Jr. 

Dayton, Ohio : 


Editorial Note: Both News-WEExk and Mr. 
Rosell erred. Whereas a falling man would 
strike the ground at only 118 miles an hour, 
he would travel far faster in thin upper air. 
He would whiz through the air at.12,000 feet 
at 141.7 miles an hour—not 180 and not 118 
miles an hour. 


I get great enjoyment from News-Weex. 
But I speak not only for myself when I say 
that I am getting quite sick of seeing pictures 
of riders falling off horses. You have one 
in about each issue. 

LAWRENCE Howe Jr. 

Winnetka, III. 


Editorial Note: News-WeEeEk intends no 
slight to either horse _or man. by printing 
pictures of hippic declinations: During 
March -five :‘men were! shows Keeping their 
seats, only one losing it. 





Every seven days News- 
Week brings you the news of 
the world, superbly illustrated, 
concisely told, compactly pre- 
sented—all for a little more than 
a cent a day. 

Bankers, corporation executives, edu- 
cators, write us that News-WEEK gives 
them a better grasp of what is going 
on in the world than any other maga- 
zine published. Sign the coupon below 
and get in step with the news of a 
fast-moving world. We bill you after 

the receipt of your first copy. 


F. D. Pratt, Circulation Manager, 
News-Week, Rockefeller Center, 

New York, N. Y. 

Please enter my subscription to News- 
Week for one year ($4) (Jj, for two years 
($6) (J, and send me a bill. 


Name 
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Add the 4 Volume 
to your Reference Shelf 


Complete your reference library by adding 
the latest volume of the twenty-six issues of 
News-WeEEK from guy 7th to December 29th, 
1934. Bound in the same handsome red cloth 
to match the former editions, it is an indis- 
pensable companion to them, a well of infor- 
mation, profusely illustrated by action photo- 


graphs from every news-source in the world. 
News-WEEK, bound, is the actual week by 
week history of the world. In the future you 
may look in these books for the living account 
of this important epoch in history. 

Order now, to insure the receipt of your 
copy of this limited edition. 


$399 to Others 


$250 to Subscribers 


Only a limited number of Volumes I and 
III are available. Volume II is entirely 
out-of-print. The supply of Volume IV is 
limited and orders should be sent at once 
to insure the receipt of this invaluable 
reference book. 


NEWS-WEEK 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER *® NEW YORK 
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THIS ANCHOR DIDN’T HOLD 



























































In a storm it was useless, because it wasn’t made 
























































right—and the ship nearly foundered. » » » To make 

































































things right, to build stout integrity not only into our 
























































products, but into all our relationships and services, has 
































been the high aim, the fixed purpose of this organization 






























































for fifty years. “You don’t say half enough about the 
























































quality of your merchandise,” says a critic of our adver- 





















































tising. But the answer lies in the products themselves. 





















































They are made to round-out and complete the perfected 



































Mimeograph Process—and there are. no substitutes for them. 
























































We know that to lessen their quality would reduce their useful- 



























































ness. They must be always fit and dependable. We know—be- 



























































cause we invented the Mimeograph Process, and have sponsored 



























































every improvement made therein. A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 
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AGRICULTURE: 500,000,000 Tons of Dust Cover Kansas 


And Points East; AAA Moves to Save Nation’s ‘Bread Basket’ 


A hundred feet off the earth, Mid- 
westerners spotted a prairie dog fran- 
tically digging a burrow. Oklahoma 
rabbits sneezed so hard they twitched 
themselves to death. Jaybirds flew 
backwards to keep the sand out of their 
eyes. 

Midwest throats, in serious fact, were 
drier than the jests they uttered. Un- 
der their tongues, back to their tonsils, 
and up to their adenoids last week 
crept dust—fine, penetrating dust. It 
was the worst storm of its kind Ameri- 
ca has known. 

High winds swished down from the 
Rockies across eastern Colorado, west- 
ern Kansas, western Oklahoma, and 
northern Texas. Swirling air pockets 
sucked at. 100,000 square miles of land 
still parched from last Summer’s 
drought. 

From farms and ranches the wind 
blew 500,000,000 tons of topsoil—twice 
as much material as men and machines 
working for seven years scooped out of 
Central America’s isthmus to make the 
Panama Canal. 

Last week the earth flew beyond the 
Appalachians. The heaviest particles— 
barren sand and clay—dropped first, in 
a sterile blanket that mantied farm- 
lands. But the lighter, rich brown 
humus sailed on. Dust clouds passed 
out to sea from Delaware to Massa- 
chusetts and dropped specks of Mid- 
west dust on a ship 300 miles from 
land. 


Havoc: Last Summer’s. drought 
forced the abandonment of 31,440,000 
acres of planted grain and the slaugh- 
ter of 6,181,029 cattle. Last week’s dust 
storm destroyed some 5,000,000 acres of 
Winter wheat—all of Nebraska’s crop, 
half of Kansas’s, and a quarter of Okla- 
homa’s. The price jumped four cents 
a bushel, touching 95%, cents on Friday. 

The sun was a steel blue ball in a 
reddish yellow sky; dust made a cur- 
tain of half-light. Huge banks of it ob- 
Scured the lines of fences. Mounds of 
it mounted to the eaves of houses. 

In the lungs of new-born calves the 
dry powder proved fatal in a few 
minutes. Wheezing older cattle turned 
dejected rumps against the deadly cur- 
rents. They sniffed at dust-coated fod- 
der, dust-coated grass, and refused to 
eat. 

Humans fared little better. Adults 
and children got lost in their own 
yards. Dust pneumonia seized those 
Caught out-of-doors. In Colorado’s 


Dust From Heaven: A Farmer Near Wilburton, Kans., 


Finds His Tractor Half-Buried and His Land Useless 


Baca County 48 relief workers were 
victims; four persons died. Kansas con- 
tributed a larger number to the pneu- 
monia fatalities. 

Automobiles crashed in the dense 
dust-fog. In many places police closed 
highways. Impassable sand drifts stalled 
trains. Zero visibility kept airplanes in 
their hangars. 

To block the flour-fine particles, 
housewives forced wet newspapers into 
window cracks. No use. It coated 
pianos, covered beds with a film of 
grit. Men and women screened their 
noses with handkerchiefs. Hospital 
nurses laid wet cloths over patients’ 
faces. Schools closed. 

As the wind swept over Missouri and 
Illinois and on East, its dust content 
grew thinner and thinner. At times it 
formed a cloud 7,000 feet thick, with 
an upper edge 2 miles higr Wherever 
rain fell through this belt, “ud fell on 
city pavements. In Washington it spat- 
tered the Department of Agriculture, 
reminding officials of farmers’ pleas for 
aid and relief. 


ProcrRaAm: With little left of the 
green wheat sprouts on the ravished 
acres, the AAA last week reversed its 
tactics. It lifted all restrictions on 
Spring wheat planting. 

Winter wheat, planted in the Fall, 
gets a good start before Winter sets 
in, and is ready to make the most of 
Spring rains, however slight. Spring 
wheat, planted in April or May, must 
depend more on Summer rains. With 
predictions of a Summer no less dry 
than last year, the AAA’s move seemed 
unlikely to swell the total crop im- 
portantly. 

More than the immediate calamity of 
dust storms, men fear a greater specter 
—soil erosion, which threatens to turn 
half of the United States into a desert. 

To fight it Federal agencies lined up 
a united front. The Department of 
Agriculture took over the Interior De- 
partment’s soil erosion service and pre- 
pared to assume charge of CCC man- 
power. Secretary Wallace projected 
unified leadership for the Forest Serv- 
ice and the Bureaus of Agricultural 
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It Came Through Closed Windows: Inside the Court House 
at Kansas City, Mo., There Was Dust From Far Away Farms 








NEWS-WEEK MAP 
Showing Where the Dust Storms Started and How They 
Carried the Top Soil. Eastward Across the Continent 
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Planting the First Tree of National Shelter Belt at Mangum, 
Okla., a Long-Range Project to Combat Drought and Dust Storms 
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Engineering, Plant Industry, and Chem. 
istry and Soils. ~ 

H. H. Bennett, head of the soil erosion 
service, went before a House Public 
Lands subcommittee to plead for the 
Dempsey Bill, which would quadruple 
the appropriation for his service. AAA 
and FERA put their heads together ang 
arranged to accept relief orders for the 
purchase of seed grain. Under this ar. 
rangement a supply of 19,000,000 bush- 
els lay ready for distribution. 

Mr. Bennett would like the extra 
money to enlarge his work among the 
Great Plains farmers. His staff is teach- 
ing them the secrets of strip farming 
and lister furrowing. In strip farming, 
narrow bands of sod are grown between 
the rows of less dense-growing crops. 
The lister plow was developed for culti- 
vating corn. Its two blades form a 
ridge of earth, which catches the wina- 
whipped soil before it gets well started 
into the air. 

The first trees in President Roosevelt's 
great shelter belt—a projected forest 
zone from Canada to Mexico—were 
planted at Mangum, Okla., last week. 
Generations hence, they may help to 
catch and hold the soil. But Mr. Ben- 
nett admitted last week that it would 
take many dollars and many years be- 
fore the shelter belt would become a 
factor in the battle. 


Cause: Two-dollar wheat during the 
war lured growers farther and farther 
into the West. The deeper they went, 
the dryer they found the country. 
Gang-plows ripped and chopped sage 
brush and the hardy native grasses. 
The roots of these plants had been the 
straw in the brick of the Great Plains’ 
soil. When they were destroyed the 
soil crumbled. Each year’s plowing 
left a raw surface exposed to the winds. 


Had rainfall kept the ground moist 
and nourished each year’s crop into a 
vigorous network of interlacing roots, 
there would have been no damage. But 
for five years, less than normal rain 
has fallen on the plains. lLong-span 
graphs indicate to meteorologists that 
abundance and scarcity of rain runs in 
cycles. From their charts they glean 
the hope that the dry period is nearing 
its end. They can’t be sure. 

Meanwhile, the drift of soil from the 
parched regions continues. Cool winds, 
sent rushing skyward by contact with 
hot fields, carry away the pulverized 
earth, laying bare the sterile, packed 
subsoil. The dust, once launched, re- 
mains aloft as long as it encounters 
ascending wind currents. 


Unless the government plants hardy 
grasses on vast reaches of land and 
stripes the fields with bands of alfalfa 
and other crops whose roots interlace 
densely, the nation may find its “bread 
basket” empty. 

But farmers are philosophical. On 
a dust-encrusted window, a Kansan 
scrawled last week: 


Ashes to ashes and DUST to 
DUST, 

The men folks raved and the 
‘wimmin cussed. 

Take it and like it, IN GOD 
WE TRUST. 
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WORK RELIEF: 


Administration Bill, Horse 


Of Many Riders, Finally Trots Out of the Senate 


Far and away the largest national 
pudget in Europe is Great Britain’s— — 
for the current fiscal year $3,366,303,- 
480. But in the United States its billions 
would be only three-fourths of a single 
item—the Work Relief Bill. 

The bill provides $4,000,000,000 for 
work relief, and $880,000,000 more for 
“doles” until the program gets under 
way. 

The appropriation, hugest in the 
country’s history, gives President 
Roosevelt more money to spend than 
any one individual ever had before. In 
silver dollars it would make a pile as 
high as a 10-story building with an 80- 
foot frontage and a 70-foot depth. The 
silver would fill thirty 100-car freight 


trains. The Leviathan (see page 33) 
would have to make 57 trips to trans- 
port it. 


If Franklin D. Roosevelt had to 
shovel that many silver pieces into cir- 
culation it would take half a lifetime. 
Working steadily, 8 hours a day on a 
5-day week, he would heave for 32 
years before the last shovelful dropped 
into the impatient hands of work relief 
applicants. 


Senators: In January the bill sailed 
through the House in four days. Then, 
on the 25th, it moved into the Senate. 
For 57 days it stuck there, buffeted by 
organized labor, conservative business, 
champions of the destitute, and in- 
flationists. “Too large!” ‘Too small!” 
no one was satisfied. 

One month after the House sent the 
bill to the Senate, Patrick McCarran, 
junior Senator from Nevada, almost 
smashed the administration’s plans. He 
switched from his pet hobbies—soldiers’ 
bonus and silver inflation—to court the 
favor of the American Federation of 
Labor. He led the fight to incorporate 
the prevailing wage amendment in the 
bill, and won. 

Administration forces shunted the 
bill back into committee, and retreated 
in disorder to revise and strengthen 
their strategy. Two weeks ago they 
defeated a second attack by the florid 
Nevadan. His amendment went into 
the discard. 

Last week other sharpshooters blazed 
away, but none scored bulls-eyes. 

Virginia’s Senator Byrd, who fol- 
lows the fiscal conservatism of his 
senior fellow Senator, Carter Glass, 
waved a blue pencil. He wanted to 
Scratch $3,000,000,000 off. Colorado’s 
Senator, Alva B. Adams, moved for the 
two amendments: one to lop off $2,- 
000,000,000; the other to reduce the 
Spending time limit from two years 
to one. 

Senator LaFollette went to the oppo- 
site extreme. He moved for a $5,000,- 
000,0000 boost in the appropriation. 

But the most serious opposition came 
from Senator William E. Borah, who 





used the bill as a springboard for an 
attack on NRA. He moved an amend- 
ment to rejuvenate the Anti-Trust Laws 
to the pre-NRA virility. NRA had 
created monopolies, monopolies had 
boosted prices, and the government in 
its work relief program would be buy- 
ing materials from these monopolies. 


Therefore, unless his amendment 
passed, the government would be 
fleeced. 


Senator Elmer Thomas, Oklahoma’s 
champion of silver inflation, provided 
the last straw. He urged his pet scheme 
for 5% hours of continuous eloquence, 
then announced he would continue at 
the next session. 

Majority Leader Robinson thundered 
back that the Senate would meet on 
Saturday, remain in session all night 
if necessary, limit debate, and drive the 
bill through to passage—or bust. 

At the Saturday session, administra- 
tion forces mixed power with persua- 
sion. They allowed Senator Thomas 
to propose a modified silver inflation 
amendment, which passed. 

Senator Long, absent in Louisiana, 
was due back on Monday. Senator 
Robinson did not want the Senate’s 
most resourceful obstructionist to have 
another chance to upset the administra- 
tion apple-cart. A report that the 
Kingfish was making all speed back 
to Washington by airplane led to even 
greater hurry. Get the bill through at 
any cost! 

After 2% hours of the Saturday 
session the bill came back to a vote. 
Work relief, keystone of President 
Roosevelt’s program for relief, recov- 
ery, and reform, passed the Senate, 68 
to 16. 

Only minor differences between the 
House and Senate bills remain to be 
ironed out. Then a vote in both houses 
on the final measure will send it to the 
White House for the Roosevelt signa- 
ture. After that will come the details 
of how the President will spend the 
money. 


BONUS: From Patman to Vinson 
To Byrns to Vinson to Patman 


“Eeny, meeny, miney, mo.” 

The House of Representatives of the 
United States, clearest reflection of the 
people’s will, had to make a ticklish 
choice. Once again, like hardy peren- 
nials, bonus bills bloomed luxuriantly 
in the lower house. Which one should 
the honorable gentlemen pluck? 

Of the 31 bonus measures proffered 
during the current session, only two, 
the Patman and Vinson bills, won seri- 
ous consideration. 


Cuoice: Both bills call for immedi- 
ate payment of $2,000,000,000 to veter- 











HARRIS-EWING 
Majority Leader Robinson, Who Drove 
Work Relief Bill Through the Senate 
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Senator Elmer Thomas, Who Talked 
5% Hours on His Inflation Scheme 
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ans. The American Legion backs the 
Vinson bill. . The ex-soldiers -want the 
money; they don’t care how it is raised. 
The Legion-Vinson measure leaves the 
cash-getting up to the Tréasury De- 
partment. The Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, the Legion's rival service men’s 
organization, backed the Patman bill. 

The Patman bill demands that the 
veterans’ handout.be paid by printing 
$2,000,000,000 worth of ‘“greenbacks.” 
This idea ‘pleases inflationists. 

Last week Representatives got down 
to brass tacks. They staged the most 
dramatic performance since Congress 
cofivened. 

For the first time in months virtual- 
ly all. House members were on hand. 
With. more’ Democrats present than 
Democratic seats, many good Jeffersoni- 
ans stood shifting from*one foot to the 
other, rather than sit in the half-filled 
Republican side of the arena. 

The climax of the day came when 
Representative Vinson moved to recom- 
mit his rival’s bill to the Ways and 
Means Committee. This strategy would 
have given his measure clear sailing. 
As clerks took the roll call, legislators 
anxiously tallied the mounting score on 
scratch-pads. 

Then they looked around in amaze- 
ment. A tie: 204-204, the first in the 
House since 1932. <A breathless mo- 
ment-—Speaker Byrns, perspiring pro- 
fusely, leaned down toward the tally 
clerks and said: “I wish to be recorded 
in favor of the Vinson bill.” The tie 
was broken. 

At once master minds behind the 
Patman inflationist measure rushed 
about the floor, promising, begging, 
beseeching for converts to their cause 
before the clerk officially recorded the 
vote. Representative Edward Eugene 
Cox of Georgia rose to change his vote 
from “present” to “No.” The Patman 
bill forged ahead. Then William “Buck” 
Oliver, gaunt, weather-beaten Alabam- 
an, ambled down the aisle to change 
his vote. “I am against both these 
bills,” he drawled. He supported the 
Patman plan because he believed the 
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THE PRESIDENT: 

Signed the NRA code for highway contrac- 
tors. 

Urged passage of uniform narcotic laws by 
the States, in a radio address read by At- 
torney General Cummings. 

Sent a message to Congress favoring pure 
food, drug and cosmetic legislation; the 
Copeland Food and Drug Bill was reported 
from the Senate Commerce Committee. 


SENATE: 

Passed the $112,762,870 First Deficiency Bill, 
increasing House appropriations by $497,- 
560; sent it to House. 

Time in debate: 30 hours 57 minutes. 


HOUSE: 
Passed the First Deficiency Bill, disapprov- 
ing Senate increases; sent it to conference. 
Time in debate: 25 hours 6 minutes. 


DEPARTMENTS: 

War Department announced that 60,000 Reg- 
ular Army and National Guard troops 
would mass in northern New York, in Au- 
gust, in the largest mimic war in United 
States history. 

Treasury Department announced the sale of 
$1,120,000 of gold to Mexico, and revealed 
it had sold $350,000 worth to Guatemala 
last December. 

Secretary of State Hull, in a radio speech, 
stressed the importance to American re- 
covery of his reciprocal trade treaty pro- 
gram. 

OTHER AGENCIES: 

FHA Administrator Moffett announced that 
prospective borrowers could apply for 
housing loans directly to FHA, eliminating 
the necessity of asking their local bank to 
make. investigations. 

NIRB suspended all fair trade practice pro- 
visions of the aluminum code because it 
“has not operated to protect small enter- 
prises from oppression and discrimina- 
tion.”’ 

AAA lifted all restrictions on planting of 
Spring wheat without eliminating benefit 
payments (see page 5). 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 

(Week ended Mar. 21) 
$330,266,094. 
$194,667,024. 


Receipts 
Expenditures 
Balance $2,314,145,055. 
Deficit, fiscal year $2,178,133,228. 
PE , Se iw dec anesesenas $28,685,678,164.98 





Senate would be more likely to vote 
that one down. One other Representa- 
tive switched from “present” to “No.” 
The Vinson bill, sired by the Legion 
lobby, sank to defeat: 207-204. 

The House broke into cheers. Rep- 
resentative Vinson, a broad, generous 
grin animating his large features, 
strode across the aisle. He pumped the 
victorious Patman’s hand. More ap- 


—s 


plause. Then the House adopted the 
Patman bill—318-90. It was the thirg 
time in as many Congresses that the 
House has O.K’d the inflation measure 
in the face of stern and oft-repeated 
Executive disapproval. 


Congressmen had no doubt that 
President Roosevelt would veto the bill, 
if the Senate should pass it on to him. 
Time and again, pleading economy, he 
has come out flat-footedly against cash 
payments to veterans. 


Senator Robert J. Bulkley, anti-bonus 
stalwart, emerged from the White 
House, remarking crisply that the 
President’s “attitude has not changed.” 


HEART BALM: ‘Money Doesn’t 
Pay for Virtue’ in New York 


State legislators pass many dull days 
deliberating claim bills, snide apropri- 
ations for townships, tax liens, and 
similar routine drudgery. 


Last week New York Senators perked 
up their ears. A bill concerning the 
marital and extramarital activities of 
men and women offered them a rela- 
tively juicy topic of debate. Speeches 
waxed warm. So ardently did the law- 
makers take to their task that the 
chair had to remind them that in the 
galleries sat school children. 

Three conditions under discussion: 


® A comely gold-digger meets a well- 
off male. She helps him pass time 
pleasantly. Then she hires a lawyer. 
“He promised to marry me,” she sobs, 
“my heart is broken.” 

In New York, “heart balm”’ special- 
ists mulct males for an estimated $10,- 
000,000 a year. Rather than face a 
public trial many men settle in a law- 
yer’s Office. 


® A husband’s ardor cools. His wife 
suspects another woman. Under the 
present law the deserted wife can plead 
“alienation of affections,” evaluating 
her lost love in terms of currency and 


KEYSTONE PHOTOS 


Representatives Vinson (Left) and Patman: First a Dead Heat, and Then Patman’s Bonus Bill Nosed Ahead 
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exacting handsome tribute from her 
successful successor. 


® Under present law, for a man to per- 
suade a woman to forsake the paths of 
rectitude is unlawful. State Senator 
John J. McNaboe’s bill would remove 
this cause for action, holding that, when 
adults are involved, there is no seduc- 
tion. 

The proposed legislation also outlaws 
the breach of promise and alienation 
devices of gold-diggers. To file a com- 
plaint for such purposes becomes a 
felony. It passed the Senate 36 to 9; 
the Assembly, 134 to 6. 

The argument: 

Senator McNaboe: “Money doesn’t 
pay for virtue. Most of these suits are 
legalized blackmail. Gold can’t patch a 
proken heart. Decent women are in 
favor of this bill.” 

Indiana legislators have already out- 
lawed the “heart balm” racket. Con- 
necticut, Illinois, New Jersey, Michigan, 
and Maryland contemplate such action. 


HOOVER: He Throws Another 


Diatribe Into Political Arena 


The Supreme Court decision of the 
gold-clause cases spurred Herbert 
Hoover to return from retirement in 
order to attack the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration. 

Last week the Republican ex-Presi- 
dent took the second step on his jour- 
ney back into the political arena. While 
he paraded in cap and gown on the 
University of California campus, as the 
recipient of an honorary degree, a let- 
ter signed with his name made front- 
page news. It was written to the an- 
nual convention of the California Re- 
publican Assembly. 

In essence, Mr. Hoover argued that 
only -‘misgovernment today stands in 
the way of a quick return to boom 


times. “The theories of this adminis- 
tration do not work ... They are self- 
exposed.” 


On top of his long arraignment of the 
New Deal came word that he will make 
a business trip. East next month. 
Friends said a little politics might be 
mixed with the business. 


ROOSEVELTS: The First Lady 
Adds Stooges to Her Program 


“Good morning girls. I am a little 
late so I will not shake hands all 
around.” 

Radio listeners who tuned in on 
Columbia stations after dinner on Fri- 
day of last week heard Eleanor Roose- 
velt’s voice. Her tone was unusually 
chatty. It was her weekly, commer- 
cially sponsored broadcast, but instead 
of a lecture it was something very close 
to a playlet—only it had no plot. 

For the sake of variety, Mrs. Roose- 
velt gave her air audience the dialogue 
of a typical. press conference. Five 


hewspaper women served as stooges. 
They quizzed her on everything from 
Huey Long to Sistie Dall, from her new 
Easter bonnet to the European war 
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They Smile but Do Not Shake Hands: (Left to Right) 
Richberg, Hillman, Green, Lewis, at the White House 


threat. Good-natured answers followed 
all questions but that on the Kingfish. 
That one, said the President’s wife, she 
could not answer except “off the 
record.” 

As to her Easter hat, she explained 
she ordered one “which will stay on— 
that was my principal specification. 
The other day,” she continued, “when 
I drove my husband in my car with the 
top down, I spent the entire time, it 
seemed to me, trying to keep my hat 
on with one hand; which made driving 
a bit difficult.” 

The Selby Shoe Co. is paying the 
$3,000 fee which Mrs. Roosevelt re- 
ceives—and turns over to charity—for 
each of her present broadcasts. 


® A big, white, single-stacked yacht 
bobbed restlessly in the waves -:off the 
Florida coast last week-end, waiting 
for a distinguished passenger. But 
the visitor did not arrive. President 
Roosevelt was due to leave Washington 
for a Florida fishing trip on Vincent 
Astor’s Nourmahal on Saturday. He 
postponed his departure on account of 
the critical illness of Louis McHenry 
Howe. 

Monday, when Mr. Howe was report- 
ed improved (see page 26), the Presi- 
dent hurriedly entrained. 


® When the office door opens to admit 
the herd of reporters to President 
Roosevelt’s press conferences, there is 
always a scramble. fFront-row po- 
sitions, with a good view of the Presi- 
dent, go to the swiftest. Frequently 
the pencil-poised battalion numbers 
well over 100. 

Last week a rough count showed only 
85 reporters. present—a new low figure. 
Reason..was that Mr. Roosevelt now 
declines to comment on pending legis- 


lation, to avoid embarrassing misunder- 
standings and hurt feelings among 
Congressmen. Pending legislation is 
the big news in Washington at present, 
so Presidential press conferences are 
dull. Some observers think Mr. Roose- 
velt is letting Congressmen have the 
limelight in the hope that more atten- 
tion from voters will make them hurry 
with their jobs. 


NRA: Roosevelt Persuades Labor 
Leaders to Smile at Richberg 


William Green and John L. Lewis, 
kingpins of organized labor, strolled 
out of the White House executive of- 
fices last week. With them, as they 
paused on the step, stood Donald Rich- 
berg (see cover), the administration’s 
most influential jack-of-all-trades and 
Sidney Hillman, member of the NRA 
Board. The four stopped, chatted, and 
smiled, while camera men snapped 
their pictures. 

Only when the photographers called 
for a handshake did the peace and 
goodwill seem less than 100 per cent. 

“Let’s not overdo this,” growled 
Lewis. 

For months Richberg has been or- 
ganized labor’s pet hate. Trade union- 
ists blame him for all labor’s trouble 
under NRA. To Green, Lewis, and their 
colleagues he has been “traitor,” “Ju- 
das,” “renegade.” 

Seeing the group smiling on the 
White House steps, the world won- 
dered what could have patched up the 
quarrel. When the President’s. an- 
nouncement that he had appointed 
Richberg chairman of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Board, to take the 
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place of S. Clay Williams as head of 
the NRA, followed immediately, labor's 
docility seemed even harder to explain. 

But Mr. Roosevelt had talked to 
Green and Lewis for an hour and a 
half. And Mr. Roosevelt is at his best 
in an intimate discussion. 

Back in their offices in the American 
Federation of Labor Building, the labor 
leaders hinted they had received some- 
thing in return for their smiling at 
Richberg. They hoped for administra- 
tion support of the Wagner Labor Dis- 
putes Bill, which outlaws company 
unions and creates a powerful semi- 
judicial labor board. 

- The bill is now labor’s chief objec- 
tive. at the Capitol. Without adminis- 
tration support, it would not stand a 
good chance of passage. 
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PHILIPPINES: The Islands 


Have Four Months to Consider 





















In the lobby of the White House 
executive offices stands a huge table, a 
gift to the United States from Emilio 
Aguinaldo, who once tried to secure 
independence for the Philippine Islands 
by force of arms. Though designed for 
the Cabinet room, the huge carved ma- 
hogany object had to stay outside. It 
was too large to get through the door. 

On this table last week a group of 
Aguinaldo’s fellow Filipinos laid hats 
and coats. Then they went into the 
Cabinet room to watch President 
Roosevelt approve their proposed Con- 
stitution for a free Philippines. 

Absent from the signing ceremonies 
were Senator Tydings of Maryland and 
former Representative McDuffie of 
Alabama. They were co-sponsors of 
the bill which last year provided for 
drafting of a Constitution as a step to 
complete Philippine independence in 
ten years. 

Tydings headed a four-man Sena- 
torial committee which visited the Phil- 
ippines last December by Filipino re- 



































The Philippines: A Tariff on Their Sugar, Coconut ee +5 
and Fibers Was a Condition to Their Independence 




















CONGRESSIONAL CALENDAR 


















Congress last week rounded out 90 day 
its present session. Unless it continues on 







the heat of midsummer—an almost unpre 
edented action—it is now halfway through its 
session. No major bill before it has beco 






law. Following is the probable fate of pending 
major legislation: 


ENACTMENT PROBABLE 
Bill to extend NRA in modified form. 
Work Relief Bill (substantially as the Pres- 
ident desires it). 
Bill for moderate increase in taxes. 
Bill for outright subsidies to merchant i- 
rine. 
Bill (in modified form) for further cent: 
izing banking system and liberalizing « 
it (see page 32). 
Amendments to Agricultural Adjustment 
Act. 


ENACTMENT UNCERTAIN: 
Old-age pension provisions of Social Security 
Bill. 
Bill to tighten food and drug regulations 
Wagner Labor Disputes Bill. 
Bill to enlarge powers of Interstate C: 
merce Commission. 


ENACTMENT IMPROBABLE 

Soldiers’ Bonus Bill (unless greatly modi 
fied). 

Unemployment insurance and health pro- 
tection provisions of Social Security Bill. 

Bill for curbing public utility holding com- 
panies (unless greatly modified). 

Thirty Hour Week Bill. 

Bill for mandatory inflation of currency. 
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quest. The committee’s job was to 
study the effect independence under the 
economic restrictions of the Tydings- 
McDuffie Bill would have on the islands’ 
political and economic life. On its re- 
turn in February, the committee 
planned to submit a report within a 
week. 

More than a month passed with no 
official statement. Washington heard 
many rumored reasons for the delay. 
Actually, the committee had cooled on 
the whole idea. 

Even Senator Tydings was no longer 
enthusiastic, although he still favored 
independence for the islands. Senator 
McKellar of Tennessee could see noth- 
ing but economic ruin for the Philip- 
pines if they accepted independence 
under the terms of the bill. 

Filipinos have four months in which 
to accept or reject the proposed Con- 
stitution, which would give them a 
government patterned on that of the 
United States. By accepting they 
would also thereby permit the United 
States to impose quotas and tariff du- 
ties on Philippine sugar, coconut oil, 
and fibers. In addition, they would 
have to allow American exports to 
enter the islands duty free. If they 
reject the Constitution, or fail to take 
any action on the question within the 
four months, the Philippines will con- 
tinue in their present status as an 
American possession. 

After the White House signing, 
Manuel Quezon, President of the Philip- 
pine Senate, and leader of the consti- 
tutional delegation, hurried. to the 
Capitol He wanted to confer with 
legislators in an “effort to obtain tariff 
changes.” But Congressmen pointed to 
a pile of “unfinished business” and 
shrugged their shoulders. 


* 
FLOOD: OP 
Messin’ Up the Lowland Farms 


Man River Starts 


Too little water in some States (see 
page 5); far too much in others. In 
southeastern Missouri and northeastern 
Arkansas, floods turned thirteen coun- 
ties of reclaimed swamplands back to 
their natural state. Before the rush of 
waters 15,000 people fled their homes. 

In Mississippi, the Tallahatchie and 
Coldwater, Mississippi River tributaries 
in the northern part of the State, 
spread over almost 50,000 acres of fer- 
tile farms. 

Four hundred distraught farmers de- 
termined to sacrifice their neighbors’ 
land in order to save their own. In the 
night they crept up on armed civilian 
guards patrolling the levee at Philipp, 
and overpowered them. Then they dy- 
namited a 40-foot hole in the embank- 
ment. This relieved the pressure of 
the mounting water, which rushed 
through the gap, flooding the little 
town and the surrounding farms. But 
their own farms were saved. 

County officials sent a hurry call for 
National Guard troops to Martin Sen- 
nett Conner, Mississippi’s country-born 
Governor. Into the region came guards- 
men from five counties, with orders to 
“shoot to kill’ if farmers attacked. 


RACE RIOT: Harlem Negroes Let 
Go Over Puerto Rican’s ‘Death’ 


A-l-1 A-b-o-a-r-d! In midtown Man- 
hattan one night last week, twenty pas- 
sengers climbed into a Boston-bound 
bus and settled down for the usual 
awake-asleep-awake trip to the Bay 
State capital. 

Thirty minutes later the bus was 
whizzing through Harlem, New York’s 
sprawling Negro section. Suddenly a 
brick crashed through a window. Pas- 
sengers snapped out of their somno- 
lence. A voice cried: “Drop to the floor.” 
Over them and around them roared the 
city’s rowdiest race riot in a quarter of 
a century. 

More bricks hurtled through the bus’s 
windows. Glass cut a _ professional 
wrestler’s face. A woman fainted. 


A crowd milled sullenly outside the 
store. Then a hearse appeared. No one 
in the street knew definitely why it 
parked at the rear entrance of the 5- 
and-10-cent store. But the mob jumped 
at conclusions. The boy had been killed. 


Within an hour, members of The 
Young Liberators, a radical youths’ 
organization, began haranguing crowds 
from soap-boxes. The mob took up the 
chant: “White men killed a colored 
boy!”” Communist sympathizers passed 
out inflammatory handbills, the spark 
that fired the tinder. 


Riot: The cauldron boiled over. 
Marauding bands of Negroes roamed 
the country’s largest Negro settlement. 
White folk scurried for cover. Those 
found on the streets got pummeled. 


The Negro weapons consisted of 


INTERNATIONAL 


Lino Rivera (Center), Puerto Rican Boy Who Was Surprised 


to Discover That He 


As a squad of police cars flashed by, 
the driver stepped on the gas. In the 
wake of this welcome escort the bus 
pushed through a surging, infuriated 
mob of Negroes. Eleven bullets punc- 
tured the bus’s sides. 


COINCIDENCE: Sheer chance dictated 
the time and place of the lawless spree. 

In midafternoon, Lino Rivera, a 16- 
year-old Puerto Rican, strolled through 
a Harlem 5-and-10-cent store: “I saw 
a knife that attracted me and I walked 
up and took it.” A sharp-eyed floor- 
walker nabbed him. The youth strug- 
gled. Another storeman walked up and 
snarled: “Let’s take him downstairs 
and beat the hell out of him.” 

Without hurting him, the store of- 
ficials let the boy out a basement door. 
But a young Negress, overhearing the 
threats, screamed: “They’re beating 
that boy! They’re killing him!” 


Had Caused a Race Riot in Harlem 


kitchen knives, bricks, paving blocks, 
razors, and old pistols. 

Levis J. Valentine, New York’s stern 
Police Commissioner, centered 500 uni- 
formed police, 200 plain-clothes men, 
and 50 radio cars in the colored colony. 
Berserk Negroes smashed windows of 
200 stores and walked off with stolen 
goods. Dealers estimated the loss at 
$300,000... 

When officers tried to stop wholesale 
looting, the attack turned on them. De- 
tectives with gashed heads staggered 
into ambulances. Blacks, crouching be- 
hind roof parapets, sniped at patrolmen. 

Casualties: two dead; scores carted 
to hospitals with serious injuries. 

Local jail doors closed on 121 rioters. 
A grand jury indicted 16 for assault, 
burglary, and inciting to riot. A judge 
imposed a $10 fine on the Negress who 
spread the false alarm. 
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KEYSTONE 
Gen. Hans von Seeckt: Reported as 
Leaving China to Build German Army 


ACME 
Ambassador Francois-Poncet: His 
Errand in Berlin Was Not Pleasant 


WIDE WORLD 
Ambassador Cerruti: He, Too, 
Left ‘Another Scrap of Paper’ 


Germany Scraps Warnings; 


Britain Steps 


Spreads; 


Shortly before 11 o’clock one morn- 
ing last week a tall, elderly man with 
a neatly upturned mustache stepped 
out of a glistening Renault limousine 
in Wilhelmstrasse. Andre Francois- 
Poncet, French Ambassador to Ger- 
many, had an unpleasant errand at Ber- 
lin’s squat Foreign Office. 

He mounted a stairway between two 
white sphinxes and entered a big, red- 
draped room. Baron Konstantin von 
Neurath, Germany’s gray-haired For- 
eign Minister, rose from his desk near 
the windows. The visitor handed over 
the French protest against the Reich’s 
new army conscription law which junks 
the military provisions of the Versailles 
Treaty. Then he chatted a few minutes 
and departed. 

Two hours later a black Fiat dis- 
gorged Vittorio Cerruti, Italian Am- 
bassador at Berlin. He also left a note 
of protest with the Baron. 

That hight an official announcement 
in German newspapers intimated that 
Baron von Neurath had virtually 
thrown them out of his office. Bluntly 
he told the Frenchman, said the state- 
ment, that the Paris protest “was not 
based on facts.” He showed the Italian 
more courtesy, but nevertheless refused 
to consider Rome’s arguments. 

The two diplomats puffed with official 
astonishment. They insisted their host 
had been amiable and had given no hint 
of the forthcoming curt dismissal of 
their objections. But their expressions 
of pained surprise did not jibe with the 
afternoon’s gossip. Both men on leav- 
ing the gray building, so rumor said, 
felt they had merely carried “another 
scrap of paper to the wastebasket.” 


Paper: The French note charged Ber- 
lin had “deliberately taken the most 
effective measures” to wreck proposed 
arms-equality negotiations. It spoke 
of the “state of uneasiness thus cre- 
ated in the world.” 

Il Duce advanced “the most ample 
reservation concerning the decision of 
the government of the Reich and its 
probable development.” He also pointed 
to the “state of uncertainty” it aroused. 

The same day the French registered 
a second complaint—with the League 
of Nations, of which Germany remains 
technically a member until October, 
1935, two years after her notification 
of withdrawal. In this message Pierre 
Laval, French Foreign Minister, assert- 
ed that Adolf Hitler’s Reich had ‘“de- 
liberately repudiated” her treaty obli- 
gations. He asked for a special session 
of the League Council to consider 
action. 

Nazis grinned at this appeal to the 
decrepit League. Wits observed that 
France, unwilling to go to war, had 
decidec. to go to law. 


PREPARATIONS: Though France got 
some satisfaction out of putting her 





War Fever 


in; France Boosts Budget 
protests on record, she didn’t rely on 
legal phrases. Gen. Louis-Felix Maurin, 
her slim War Minister, rushed addition- 
al troops northward to man the great 
chain of underground forts along the 
German border. 

Then in Paris he told the Chamber 
of Deputies’ army commission a thing 
or two. He warned them that the 
Reich’s army includes at least 600,000 
men (100,000 more than conservative 
estimates two weeks ago), that it will 
soon total 720,000. He maintained that 
France’s army, exclusive of colonials, 
Mobile Guards, and provincial gen- 
darmes, totals only 210,000 regulars. 

France must beware! To pay pre- 
miums for re-enlistments, he asked for 
an extra $1,390,000, bringing the total 
1935 defense budget (army, navy, and 
air) up to 11,132,469,000 francs ($736,- 
629,700 currently). 

Other former foes of the Reich joined 
the military parade. British legislators 
debated the new £21,061,000 ($99,460,- 
000 currently) air budget to bring 
Royal Air Force strength up to 1,310 
planes by the end of next year. Premier 
Mussolini ordered 22-year-old _ con- 
scripts now in training to prolong their 
military service indefinitely beyond the 
usual eighteen-month period. He mo- 
bilized those born two years earlier. 
Thus he massed some 400,000 stalks of 
cannon fodder behind 400,000 Fascist 
militia and an army of 437,000 men. 


War Wuoops: In Rome the boys 
cheered Il Duce hysterically when he 
roared that the nation could back her 
desire for peace with “several million 
steel bayonets.” The war fever spread 
through Europe. Major Emil Fey, 
Austrian Commissioner, for Security, 
announced that Austria, Hungary, and 
Bulgaria must now rearm. _ Soviet 
newspapers promised that the Red 
Army would swell, if necessary, to ten 
times the present total of 940,000 regu- 
lars. The Rumanian Cabinet author- 
ized $20,000,000 for additional tools of 
war. 

But the loudest cheers rose from 
Nazi Germany. Still hoarse from hail- 
‘ing the troops and guns paraded 
through Berlin’s streets two weeks ago, 
residents yelled approval of the new 
air force. Sixty-two aircraft, including 
twelve trimotored Junkers monoplanes, 
flew over the capital in neat forma- 
tions. 


Rais: After admiring the new fleet 
in the afternoon, the capital thrilled to 
its first sham air raid. Promptly at 
10 P. M. advertising signs and most of 
the street lights in the sprawling city 
winked out. Heavy black paper tacked 
over windows of homes, cafes, and 
shops.shut in the yellow glare which 
would betray Berlin to enemy flyers. 

In the streets automobiles crawled 
with hooded lamps. Trolley cars and 
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dows. 


trains slipped along with shaded win- 
After an hour of “semi-dark- 
ness” all street lights disappeared ex- 


cept tiny blue dots at corners. 


In beer halls whose cheerful glow re- 
mained invisible from the streets, Ger- 
mans drank again to “Der Tag.” Others 
massed in eerie streets lighted only by 


the moon and talked in whispers. 


Next 


morning 


automobiles 


screeching sirens dashed through the 


city. Residents raced for bomb-proof 
Firecrackers exploded in the 
to simulate bursting bombs. 


cellars. 
streets, 


Jagged holes, previously dug, were sud- 
denly uncovered. 
Out of one hole gushed water, indi- 


cating a broken main. 


Another spout- 


ed fire, representing smashed gas pipes. 


Emergency squads 


in asbestos suits 


and gas masks repaired the “damage.” 
Red Cross workers carried away the 


OE yunded,”’ 
red paint. 


realistically daubed with 


The night “raid” proved that Berlin 
would be difficult to locate after dark. 
Pilots above the capital reported seeing 
only a few gleams. 

During the week Gen. Werner von 
Blomberg, War Minister, revealed that 
the new army will be purely “Aryan.” 
Conscription was expected to start Oct. 
1. The Berliner Tageblatt published a 


report that 


Gen. Hans von Seeckt, 


brains of Gen. August von Mackensen’s 
Balkan campaign of 1915 and later 


organizer 


of the post-war 


German 


Army, was speeding home from China. 

The tall, slender, 69-year-old Prus- 
sian, whose troops quashed the Hitler 
beer-hall putsch of 1923, last year be- 
came chief adviser to Gen. Chiang Kai- 
shek, military dictator of the Nanking 


Government. 


that Herr Hitler had 


General, 
monocled 


Despite official denials 


recalled the 


rumors persisted that the 
old soldier would become 


chief of staff of the new army. 


ParLeys: To allay French suspicions 
that Britain intended to play a lone hand 


with Germany, 
handsome Lord Privy Seal, 


Paris. 
with Pierre 


Capt. Anthony Eden, 
flew. to 


There he went into a huddle 


Laval, France’s swarthy 


Foreign Minister, and Fulvio Suvich, 


dapper 


Italian Under-Secretary for 


Foreign Affairs. 


Meanwhile 


Nazi officials hinted they 


would fortify demilitarized zones along 
the Rhine unless France removed guns 
and troops from her own borders. There 
were reports—later denied by Nazis— 
of plans for a big German Navy. Such 
rumors persuaded Britain that she had 
better play ball with her former Allies. 
A communique issued after the meet- 
ing at the French Foreign Office spoke 
of the “complete identity of purpose” 


of the thrée 


nations. It was decided 


that the British, French, and Italian 
Foreign Ministers would get together in 
Stresa, Italy, on Apr. 11. By that time 
Sir John Simon, British Foreign Minis- 
ter, will have reported on his talk with 
Herr Hitler, and Captain Eden will be 
back from his visits to Moscow, War- 
Saw, and Prague. 


The same day the three powers pro- 
claimed their united front, Poland gave 
sign that her flirtation with Germany 


with 
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EUROPEAN 


Pursuit Planes and Flew Over Berlin in Military Formation 


Sir John Simon (Left) and Capt. Anthony Eden, Whose 
Arrival in Berlin Drew a Crowd of 10,000 Nazis 


French Forts on the German Border: They Are Built of 
Re-enforced Concrete and Extend Far Under the Ground 
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was ended. Josef Lipski, husky Polish 
Minister to Germany, protested infor- 
mally but vigorously about Nazi rearma- 
ment. Germany’s staunchest friend in 
Europe appeared ready to return to 
the French camp. 

Germany’s foes looked hopefully to- 
ward Washington. Herr Hitler’s repudi- 
ation of the Versailles Treaty arma- 
ments clauses scrapped a similar arms 
guarantee in the separate treaty Ger- 
many concluded with the United States. 
But President Roosevelt said nothing 
about sending a protest. He merely re- 
marked to correspondents that the 
United States (3,000 miles distant from 
the hubbub) would be a “good neigh- 
bor.” 


WetcomeE: Sunday Sir John and Cap- 
tain Eden stepped out of a big British 
airliner at the Templehof Airport, Ber- 
lin. Ten thousand citizens turned -out 
to see them. At the field a picked com- 
pany of black-uniformed Hitler Guards 
stood at frozen attention. 

Next day the two diplomats and Sir 
Eric Phipps, British Ambassador to 
Germany, tackled the Reich Leader at 
the Chancellery. Beside him _ stood 
Baron von Neurath and Joachim von 
Ribbentrop, his personal adviser on 
foreign affairs. Chancellery officials said 
Britons and Germans greeted each 
other heartily. But soon after the much 
heralded “exploratory” conference be- 
gan, an attache darted in with ominous 
news from France. The Chamber of 
Deputies had just voted a $70,000,000 
addition to France’s $195,500,000 naval 
budget, to provide a new 35,000-ton 
battleship and two destroyers. 

After this interruption, the atmo- 
sphere of the conference chilled some- 
what, although progress was officially 
described as “satisfactory.”’ So was the 
business of armament makers. Vickers, 
Ltd., representing Britain’s largest arms 
combine, reported an increase in net 
profits from $2,590,000 in 1933 to $2,- 
924,000 in 1934. 


POLAND: M. Pilsudski Runs the 
Steam Roller Over Democracy 


Something went wrong when the 
post-war Polish Republic rebuilt the 
College for Noble Russian Girls in War- 
saw as the home of Parliament. The 
acoustics in the Sejm (lower house) 
are terrible. 

In vain engineers have hung heavy 
draperies over the white plaster walls, 
put in special woodwork, and installed 
amplifiers. Still it remains impossible 
to hear a single polysyllabic word the 
Deputies mouth. The spacious oak gal- 
leries are always empty. 

They were last Saturday. Even re- 
porters lounged in their club and took 
notes from the radio during a tem- 
pestuous debate on the Constitutional 
Reform Bill. Ukrainians and Jews who 
feared the end of minority representa- 
tion protested vigorously against the 
bill. But after a day’s wrangling, the 
steam roller of Marshal Joseph Pilsud- 
ski, War Minister, carried the measure, 
260 to 139. 


Under the new Constitution, Poland 
ceases to be a democracy. The Presi- 
dent will have dictatorial powers to hire 
and fire the Premier, the Cabinet, the 
chief judge of the supreme court, and 
the head of the army. He will name 
one-third of the Senate, and at his 
pleasure dissolve that body and the 
Sejm. He can declare war and make 
peace. And when his term expires, he 
may name one of the two candidates 
for his place. 

Poles agree it is no job for the pres- 
ent President, Ignace Moscicki, a dis- 
tinguished scientist but a political fig- 
urehead, who has held the post for nine 
years. It is common belief that Mar- 
shal Pilsudski, the stern, gray dictator 
who has refused the Presidency three 
times since his coup d’etat in 1926, will 
finally assume the title. 


INDIA: Bullets Fly While Britain 


Ponders Lachrymatory Capsules 


Very secretly, one dawn last week, 
the executioner at Karachi, India, 
hanged Abdul Kayam, a Moslem hero. 
Police then escorted the body to the 
family home in a village four miles 
away, and quickly buried it. 

Abdul’s offense against British law 
and order had been to kill in open court 
a Hindu accused of writing a scurrilous 
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book on the Prophet Mohammed. His 
heroic and holy act made Abdul an ido} 
of Moslems. A crowd dug up his corpse, 
hoisted it on their shoulders, and started 
down the mangrove-bordered road to 
Karachi. Thousands of men joined the 
weird parade, while children and veileg 
women cheered them on. Hurling rocks, 
the Moslems marched toward Karachi 
driving before them 150 police sent out 
from the city to forestall a slaughter 
of Hindus, who were outnumbered 
three to one. 

At noon the Moslem mob, 20,000 
strong, reached the city. Civil police 
called for soldiers, the Royal Sussex 
troops. At first they fired into the air. 
When this failed to stop the advance, 
49 rounds of bullets raked the Moslem 
ranks. Twenty-three marchers fell dead: 
eleven others later died of wounds, and 
more than 100 were injured. 

In London’s House of Commons, 
Winston Churchill lit into Sir Samuel 
Hoare, Secretary of State for India. 
“Why is it,” he demanded “that the 
government does not use lachrymatory 
gas capsules, such as are used in 
America, instead of firing these bullets 
which pierce through three or four 
bodies?”” The Cabinet Minister replied 
lamely that the government was con- 
sidering the use of the tear-gas bombs. 

Karachi is the capital of Sind, a 
swampy province of 53,000 square miles 
at the mouth of the Indus in northwest 


Marshal Pilsudski, Now More Than Ever the Dictator of Poland 
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India. The territory came under British 
rule in 1842. According to anecdote, Sir 
Charles Napier remarked before con- 
quering the province: “We have no 
right to seize Sind, yet we shall do so, 
and a very advantageous, humane, and 
useful piece of rascality it will be.” 


BELGIUM: The Cabinet Breaks 


Under an ‘Unbearable’ Pressure 


When Georges Theunis accepted the 
job of forming a Belgian Cabinet last 
November, he knew he faced a ticklish 
job. Committed to maintaining the 
belga at par (23 cents), he had to con- 
tend with an unfavorable trade balance, 
a growing budgetary deficit, and clam- 
orous partisans of devaluation. 

He slashed government § salaries, 
fought inflationary measures, tried 
vainly to arrange reciprocal tariff re- 
ductions with France. A tobogganing 
British pound made it harder for Brit- 
ons to buy Belgian goods. Belgians, 
alarmed lest the nation go off gold, 
began to buy foreign currencies. For- 
eigners withdrew their Belgian gold. 
Speculators jumped in to hammer down 
the belga still further. 

Faced with a dwindling gold supply, 
Premier Theunis declared an embargo 
on gold shipments. Next day he and 
his Cabinet resigned. ‘The government 
...” he said bitterly, “was not always 
backed up by Parliament. During the 
last fifteen days the pressure was un- 
bearable.” 

King Leopold III tried to persuade 
the dignified banker to take back the 
job. Failing, he offered it to Paul 
Tschoffen, former Minister of Colonies. 
M. Tschoffen refused. So did Louis 
Franck, governor of the Belgian 
National Bank. 

Monday Dr. Paul van Zeeland, blond 
economist who went through Princeton, 
succeeded in forming a ministry of 
Socialists, Catholics, and Liberals. He 
favors planned economy of the Roose- 
velt type. Friends and opponents agreed 
that the task of saving the belga would 
take considerable planning. 


FRANCE: Torture of Marooned 
Bretons Ends in Court Fight 


His clients—Mme. Louise Le Brunou, 
Louis Herledan, and Julien Le Huludut 
—were not present, but Maitre Cesar 
Campinchi described them dramatical- 
ly. The great Corsican lawyer’s ges- 
tures were less extravagant than usual, 
for his right arm had been wounded 
in a recent duel. 

His clients, he said, were short, 
stocky Bretons. The defendant was the 
Societe de la Langouste, a French can- 
ning company on tiny St. Paul Island, 
eight days by steamer from Madagas- 
car in the vast Indian Ocean. There 
the company had canned 26,000 small 
Clawless lobsters daily. In 1933, said 


Maitre Campinchi, a fire destroyed the 
a factory and most of the food sup- 
Ply. 

Hurriedly most of the employes, who 
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KEYSTONE 


King and Queen of the Belgians: Finally He Found a Premier 


worked in the cannery or caught shell- 
fish in pots offshore, took ship for 
France. Mme. Le Brunou, M. Le 
Brunou, Louis Herledan, Julien Le 
Huludut, and three other men remained 
behind. They were left with three pigs, 
eight sheep, water, canned goods, and 
the assurance that the steamer Austral 
would return for them in three months. 

The months passed, and the food 
gave out. Only rats and penguins 
thrive on the rocky black crescent- 
shaped island which is less than three 
square miles in area. Mme. Le Brunou 
gave birth to a baby. After two months 
the undernourished mother watched it 
die of starvation. 

At this point the judge adjourned 
the session while attendants carried 
out a sobbing woman who collapsed 
at Maitre Campinchi’s moving descrip- 
tion of that death. 

The tall, lean-faced lawyer resumed 
his tale. Scurvy struck the men. Day 
after day they stared across the water, 
straining for a glimpse of the return- 
ing Austral. 

A survivor’s diary told the story of 
M. Le Brunou’s last hours. “He was 
unable to see. We helped him onto a 
chair. He gasped. His wife started to 
cry. He succeeded in uttering two 
words we could hardly understand. 
‘Not yet!’ He didn’t want to die.” 

When the rescue ship came after 
nine endless months, he and three other 
men were dead. The canning company 
argued that the Bretons made no effort 
to catch fish, which might have sup- 
ported them. 

The judge awarded the two male sur- 


vivors 10,000 francs ($660) each. The 
widows of the scurvy victims got 35,- 
000 ($2,310). Mme. Le Brunou, who 
lost husband and child, got 30,000 
francs ($1,980). 


FANTASY: The Count de Civry Keeps 
Pursuing the Elusive Pot of Gold 


All his life Count Ulrich de Civry, 82, 
dreamed of millions. His mother, the 
Countess of Colmar, dreamed before 
him. She boasted she was the illegit- 
imate daughter of Duke Karl II of 
Brunswick, who in 1873 left the City of 
Geneva $32,250,000. 

For more than 60 years, mother and 
son fought in French and Swiss courts 
to break the will. When a suit went 
against them, they thought up new 
grounds on which to base their claim. 
Last week the Count’s quarrel was 
aired in the First Civil Tribunal of 
Paris. Joseph Paul-Boncour, former 
Foreign Minister, and Senator Leon 
Berard pleaded the case. The plaintiff, 
a tall, upstanding aristocrat with long 
white mustaches and sparse white hair, 
wore a frock coat, striped trousers, and 
patent leather shoes. He regaled three 
judges, in ermine-trimmed black and 
scarlet robes, with a lurid history of 
his alleged forbear. 

Brunswick, then an independent Ger- 
man State, threw out her wealthy Duke 
in 1830, when he was 26. His immoral 
life made Victorian Londoners and Par- 
isians gasp. But he amused both capi- 
tals. A famous epicure and collector 
of diamonds, he lived in constant fear 
of poisoning and robbery. His fan- 
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tastic precautions made Europeans 
chuckle. He insisted his food be served 
in locked dishes to which only he and his 
chef held keys. Several years before 
his death, Duke Karl willed his fortune 
to the City of Geneva. Later, Count de 
Civry claims, he changed his mind. The 
story goes that a policeman rebuked 
him for driving his barouche on the 
wrong side of the street. In a fury, 
the Duke galloped home to write a new 
will. 

But on his death from apoplexy three 
years later, the second will, disinherit- 
ing Geneva, failed to come to light. In 
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compliance with his wishes city offi- 
cials ordered an autopsy to make sure 
he had not been poisoned, buried him 
in a pinkish-brown monstrosity of a 
mausoleum near the lake, and took the 
money. 

Then, to the amazement of Geneva’s 
Mayor, the irate Countess of Colmar 
stormed into his office one day. “I am 
the Duke's illegitimate daughter,” she 
cried, ‘“‘and the money is mine!” 

In 1894 Pierre Marie Waldeck-Rous- 
seau, later Premier of France, appeared 
as her lawyer in a Paris court. He 
called the case the “‘greatest lawsuit ot 
the nineteenth century.” Recently the 
Count de Civry persuaded the Bruns- 
wick Supreme Court to recognize him 
as the Duke’s grandson. But last week 
the French court decided against the 
Count. 


BRITAIN: The Admiralty Breaks 


A Precedent Over a Collision 


There is no appeal from the decision 
of a naval court martial. But as a mat- 
ter of form, the navy’s grizzled heads, 
the Lords of the Admiralty, mull over 
every case and confirm the decision. 

Last week the Admiralty considered 
the trials which grew out of the col- 
lision between H.M.S. Hood and H.M.S. 
Renown in maneuvers off the coast of 
Spain. Late in February naval courts 
at Portsmouth exonerated Real Admir- 
al Sidney R. Bailey, youthful-looking 
commander of the battle cruiser squad- 
ron, and also Capt. Fraser T. B. Tower 
of the rammed Hood. Capt. Henry 


Richard Sawbridge of the Renown was 
judged responsible for the smash. He 
lost his ship and went into retirement 
at half pay. 

To Britain’s amazement, the Admiral- 
ty last week reversed the decision and 
restored Captain Sawbridge to his com- 
mand with a severe reprimand. 

“Rear Admiral Bailey,” the Lords 
ruled, “adopted an unusual procedure 
in directing the Hood and Renown to 
steer definite courses too close. Since 
he had given that order, responsibility 
for the maneuver rested on him, and it 
was incumbent on him at the proper 
moment to make a further signal to re- 
form the squadron. His not doing so 
left in doubt his final intention. The 
signal for the Hood and Renown to 
form a single line ahead was made too 
late.” 

The collision, which occured Jan. 23, 
damaged one of the Hood’s two star- 
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board propellers and smashed several 
bow plates on the Renown. It resulted 
from a misunderstanding of the ma- 
neuver signaled by the Admiral. The 
signal ordered the ships to form a line 
of battle but failed to state in what 
direction the column should steam. 
Ordinarily in such a case the order 
would have meant that the column of 
ships would proceed along the course 
the flagship Hood was then following. 
This was what the Admiral intended. 
But in this instance the Admiral a 
short time before had ordered the Re- 
nown to proceed straight ahead. As 
a result, the Renown’s Captain and the 
Hood’s Captain each developed his own 
theory as to the order’s meaning. 
Captain Sawbridge thought (see 
Theory I) that the flagship Hood would 
alter her course to port, allowing his 
ship, the Renown, to continue straight 
ahead and fall in line astern. But 
Admiral Bailey and Captain Tower 
failed to turn the Hood. They ex- 
pected the Renown (see Theory II) to 
turn to starboard and follow in line. 
When the Hood failed to change her 
course, Captain Sawbridge growled: “I 
don’t like the looks of this.’’ He or- 
dered full speed astern. Captain Tower 
saw that a collision was inevitable. To 
minimize the crash he.swerved his ship 


to starboard in an effort to swing his 
stern away from the oncoming Re. 
nown. At the same time he ordered fy] 
speed ahead. 

At the moment of impact (see Re. 
sult) the 32,000-ton Renown had lost 
headway. Lashing the water white with 
her reversed propellers, she merely 
nudged the 42,000-ton Hood. 

The Lords were “unable” to absolve 
the Admiral and Captain Tower from 
hazarding His Majesty’s ships. 


WELSH MINERS: Trapped Constables 
Run the Gantlet of Disgruntled Men 


Between her kitchen fire and her 
workless husband, the Welsh housewife 
leads a nerve-wracking life. She has a 
saying: “If I look at one, the other is 
sure to go out.” 

Last week in Monmouthshire, South 
Wales, husbands went out and stayed 
out. Coal miners gathered at pitheads 
and in village pubs to curse their em- 
ployers and His Majesty’s government. 

They rehashed old grievances. Only 
half of the 100,000 miners have steady 
work. Their weekly wage—about $7— 
is scaled to pithead prevailing coal 
prices, but operators make extra profits 
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from coal by-products. Unemployed 
husbands grumbled about Britain’s new 
scheme for unemployment relief which 
threatened to cut their doles. 

In Abertillery and Nantyglo aggrieved 
miners decided to protest. Defying po- 
lice regulations, two mobs _ totaling 
18,000 converged on Blaina, an ugly 
town which lies between the two grimy 
coal centers. There they planned 4 
demonstration. Eighty police armed 
with clubs blocked the mob from Nan- 
tyglo. The Abertillery contingent at- 
tacked the constables from the rear. 
Rocks and clinkers showered down from 
surrounding slag heaps. 

Police clubs cracked craniums. After 
a fierce battle the constables, aided by 
reserves rushed from neighboring towns, 
fought their way out. A dozen wounded 
police staggered into a near-by hotel 
for ‘first-aid treatment. Scores of bat- 
tered miners trudged home to their 
wives and kitchen fires. 
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GREELY : Modest Arctic-Ex ploring 
General Wins a Medal at 91 


Few automobiles and no trolleys pass 
between O Street’s double row of 
ancient, upright little red and white 
houses. That makes fine roller skating 
for the children in Washington’s quiet 
Georgetown section. And the skating 
makes fine diversion for a kind-faced, 
heavily bearded old man. Every after- 
noon, day after day, he peers at the 
children from the parlor window of a 
square little wooden white house 125 
years old, only 34 years older than him- 
self. 

Most of the time Major Gen. Adolphus 
Washington Greely finds little else to 
do. This week is different. On his 91st 
birthday, Wednesday, Secretary of War 
George H. Dern was scheduled to pre- 
sent him with the Congressional Medal 
of Honor, 

“Congress,”’ pooh-poohed the General, 
just after House and Senate rushed 
through a bill last week to reward him 
for an exploit 54 years ago, “seems to 
think I did something great, and I ap- 
preciate it, but when you’re 90 little 
medals and things don’t matter much.” 

With carefully weighed modesty, Gen- 
eral Greely refuses to talk much about 
the reason for the medal—the Greely 
Arctic Expedition of 1881. But his 
closest friends—Brig. Gen. David L. 
Brainard, the expedition’s only other 
living member: Brig. Gen. William 
Mitchell, former director of military 
aviation who served under Greely in the 
Signal Corps, and Rear Admiral Rich- 
mond Pearson Hobson of Spanish- 
American War fame—will talk plenty. 
They were instrumental in getting 
Congress to give tardy recognition to 
the aged soldier. Only they and a few 
others remember the plot of a tale of 
heroism and death in the north that 
stirred the United States half a century 
ago. 

It was Greely’s idea for this country 
to join in an international effort to 
learn more about the Arctic and its ef- 
fect on weather conditions. With 24 
army volunteers he worked his way 
through the ice to establish a base at 
Lady Franklin Bay on the Arctic Sea. 
There for two years he and his men 
took daily weather observations and 
made exploring trips. May 13, 1882, 
they apparently reached the climax of 
their achievement; three of the party, 
including the then Sergeant Brainard, 
reached 83° 24’ N., 41° E.—a higher 
point north than any previous record. 

An anti-climax threatened. The gov- 
ernment had promised Greely a supply 
ship in 1882 if possible. None arrived, 
that year or the next. 

Greely decided to lead his men south 
by foot, whaleboat, and steam launch. 
In September they managed to reach 
Cape Sabine off Greenland. With 


rations Greely knew could last only un- 
til March, they encamped to wait. 

In January the first man died. Cap- 
ture of a seal, a bear, and a fox ex- 
tended the food supply—but only a lit- 
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tle. To keep up his men’s spirits, Gree- 
ly lectured on physical geography and 
induced others to lecture and tell the 
stories of their lives. By night they 
read aloud from the tiny library— 
Hardy’s “Two in a Tower,” the Bible, 
and the Army Regulations. 

But talk always came back to food. 
In March, they began to eat sea fleas— 
ant-sized shrimps. In April, six men 
died. In May, death was the principal 
event. In June, the survivors were too 
weak to look for food or even to bury 
the new dead. 

June 15, June 16, June 17... No 
ship came. On the 22nd a rescue party 
finally broke through. Commander W. 
S. Schley—later Admiral—appeared in 
the cutter Bear—now owned by the 
Antarctic explorer, Rear Admiral Byrd. 
Only seven adventurers were left. 

If today General Greely refiects on 
the past, few know his thoughts. Of 
his subsequent army career as chief of 
the Signal Corps he mentions only one 
point: he never had a bit of trouble 
with any men serving under him. “I 
understand ’em, hmphrh,” he snorts, 
“understand ’em.” 

He retired, he tells visitors, “when 
the law made me—when I was 64.” In- 


Major Gen. Adolphus Washington Greely: ‘Con- 








stead of returning to his native New- 
buryport, Mass., he settled in Washing- 
ton with three of his six children— 
Rose, Gertrude, and Adolphus Jr. But 
first, he took a trip around the world. 
The old General scoffs at that: “I’ve 
traveled everywhere anyway, so what’s 
one trip around the world?” 

He is also inclined to belittle the 
seventeen scientific books he has writ- 
ten. But he is keenly alive to the news 
of the day. When not at the parlor- 
window sofa, he toasts his carpet-slip- 
pered feet at the fireplace in his pan- 
eled library and reads innumerable 
newspapers. Above all, he prefers the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, for he enjoys 
reading French. 

He is concerned over his pet hate— 
Adolf Hitler; bewildered over the New 
Deal, and secretly entertained by his 
own pessimism about the world in gen- 
eral. 

“Of which of my accomplishments 
am I most proud? You wouldn’t guess,” 
he chuckles to friends. “Of serving in 
the Civil War. I was wounded three 
times. You know, when you've lived 
and enjoyed the benefits of a republic, 
it’s an honor to be able to defend it 
when it’s threatened.” 
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HOCKEY: Star Scorer Also Stars 
At Softball, Baseball, Football 


Roaring fans jump to their feet. A 
forward has broken past the defense. 
He is out in the clear with the puck. 
He spurts 45 miles an hour towards the 
netted cage. Between him and the net 


stands a barrel-like man padded with 
25 pounds of equipment—fleece-lined 
underwear, a baseball chest protector, 


ae 


knee and elbow guards of a basketball 
player, a double-width hockey stick, 
and shin guards that seem at least half 
as wide as the area he defends. 

What chance has that solo forward 
of sniping the 7-ounce rubber disk past 
the goalie into the cage for a score? 
About 50-50. A goalie’s shin guards 
spread only 20 inches; the cage is 72 
inches wide. But those worried-look- 


ing men who guard goals have studied 
the faking tricks of solo-flighting op- 
ponents, watch their eyes for clues of 
where the shots are coming, and make 
miraculous saves. 

Charles William Conacher of the 


Helen Stephens: Her Opponent Complained, ‘I Wuz Robbed’ 


Toronto Maple Leafs is one of the few 
speedsters of the ice who bats better 
than .500 when he meets a goalie face- 
te-face. 
upper corner of the cage. 
week showed Conacher topped all scor- 
ers during the regular National Hockey 
League season just ended. He “beat” 
goalie 36 times, 11 more than anyone 
else. His 21 assists (passes to team- 
mates who scored) earned him the 
highest number of scoring points—57. 


He usually shoots to the far 
Records last 


Variety is the spice of Conacher’s 


athletic life. He spent his boyhood days 
worshiping his brother, Lionel Pretoria 















































Conacher, whom Canadians rate the 
ablest athlete in the world. Charlie 
mascoted for Lionel the burly defense 
man of hockey, for Lionel the driving 
football star, for Lionel the home-run 
hitter, for Lionel the wrestler and 
boxer, for Lionel the ace of all lacrosse 
players. Charlie learned while he 
adored and today, at 25, challenges his 
brother’s supremacy. 

Last Summer Charlie took part in a 
senior lacrosse game for the first time 
in his career. He proved the best man 
on the field. Torontoans say his clout- 
ing at the plate rates him an Inter- 
national League baseball player with 








major league potentialities. He is the 
most skilled softball second baseman 
in Toronto. Last Fall he made his first 
appearance in professional football and 
was the stand-out star of every game 
he participated in. 


On a golf course his wild drives cover 
distances equaled by few sluggers, 
Straight swimming seems a mild sport 
to him, but he likes diving off towers 
50 feet high. 

Though he weighs 200 pounds, Charlie 
doesn’t train seriously. He eats, drinks, 
and smokes as he pleases. As a side- 
line he operates the “Silver Slipper,” a 
dance hall in Waeusaga, Ont. 


This week Conacher is the brightest 
star in Toronto’s skating galaxy. His 
team is favored to win the current 
Stanley Cup playoffs—hockey’s World 
Series. He will often bring roaring 
crowds to their feet as he sweeps like 
lightning into a frantic goalie. He has 
only one weakness on ice. When he 
tries to make too rapid a retreat skat- 
ing backwards, he falls down. 


TRACK: Helen Stephens Comes 
Through With a ‘Who’s Stella?’ 


Track has a new heroine—Helen 
Stephens, a 17-year-old Missouri high 
school girl who last week won three 
events of the national women’s meet in 
St. Louis. With the aid of her 145- 
pounds, this scraggly-haired Amazon 
heaved an 8-pound shot 39 feet 7% 
inches. Her long legs carried her 8 feet 
814 inches in the standing broad jump 
and won her the 50-yard dash in 0:06.6. 

In her home town, Miss Stephens has 
long had a reputation as a basketball 
and baseball star, and as a musician 
who hammers a piano as though she 
were trying to break it. National fame 
came to her last week because one of 
the girls she beat in the 50-yard sprint 
was Stella Walsh. 

Not very sportsmanlike in defeat, 
Miss Walsh charged a foul start: “I 
don’t like to complain, but I wuz 
robbed.” 

Miss Stephens’s husky-voiced com- 
ment after winning was: “Who is Stella 
Walsh ?”’ 

Stella Walsh is Stanislawa Walasie- 
wicz, Poland’s leading woman athlete 
and second in the world only to Babe 
Didrikson. 


WATER POLO: Lifesaver Rules 
This Rowdy, Murderous Game 


Sensitive people shudder at the sight 
of a vicious football tackle, cover their 
eyes while a boxer wallops his defense- 
less opponent to a gory hulk, shake 
their heads in amazement when 4 
wrestler tosses his rival into the tenth 
row of spectators. But even toughies 
admit the game of water polo is the 
nearest thing to murder in sport. 

A 8-ounce soft rubber ball, about 7% 
inches in diameter, bobs in the center of 
a 75-foot swimming pool. The referee 
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plows his whistle. At both ends of the 

ool six men dive into the water and 
race for the ball. Then begins a free- 
for-all of jujitsu holds, punching, and 
kicking, designed to sink opponents so 
they won’t interfere with progress to 
the goal. Only blows below the belt and 
piting are barred. For touching the ball 
against a 4-foot-wide board at the op- 
posite end of the pool, a team gets 3 
points; for throwing it against the 
poard, 2 points. 

The Red Grange, Jack Dempsey, and 
Jim Londos of water polo is Joe Ruddy, 
56-year-old merman of the New York 
Athletic Club. Last week Ruddy coached 
his N.Y.A.C. sextet to its thirteenth 
consecutive national water polo cham- 
pionship. His two sons, Ray and Don, 
scored 12 points against Columbia Uni- 
versity in the finals, won by N.Y.A.C., 
18-6. 

Nowadays “Father” Joe confines him- 
self to informal “friendly” water polo 
matches. But if he wanted to, he could 
probably dive in and massacre any man 
in the world, including his sons. His 
grandfather, “Hornpipe” Joe McGrath, 
held Ireland’s heavyweight boxing 
championship in 1828, rode a horse in 
a St. Patrick’s Day parade when he was 
104, and lived to be 108. 

Under water, Joe swims on his back. 
One of his most painful tricks is to beat 
an opponent’s head against the bottom 
of a tile pool. He knows all the jujitsu 
holds but particularly enjoys pulling an 
opponent’s hair. Joe has lost all his 
own hair—probably, he says, because of 
alum once used in pools to purify the 
water. 


Years ago Joe found himself on the 
receiving end of a brutal attack. He 
was near the end of a pool torturing a 
rival. Suddenly, the victim’s brother, 
seated at the pool’s edge, rose and 
cracked Joe unconscious with a chair. 


At the age of 5, he plunged into New 
York City’s East River for his first 
swim. Since then he has averaged five 
hours a day in the water or more than 
ten years of his life. On dry land he 
primed his 195-pound, 5-foot-1014 mass 
of muscles by boxing, wrestling, hand- 
ball, and baseball. 

Swimming prizes came in droves. He 
has won 1,000. 


In 1912 a candidate for Atlantic City’s 
Beauty Pageant prize went for a swim 
and got panicky in deep water. Ruddy 
swam to the rescue, clipped her on the 
jaw to quiet her down, and towed her 
in to safety. This noble deed earned 
him the Congressional Medal (for 
bravery), the Carnegie Award (for 
bravery), a 314-carat diamond from the 
girl's husband, and a gold watch from 
the Beauty Pageant Committee. “Life- 
Saving Joe” has received 136 other res- 
cue awards and the Congressional Medal 
four times. 


Collectively his five children are about 
as able as their “old man.” Together 
they've won more than 2,000 swimming 
prizes. Last year Ray suffered a brain 
concussion and then picked up a ty- 
phoid germ. His weight fell from 175 
Pounds to 98. Doctors despaired of his 
life. But the 21-year-old “iron boy” re- 
covered and, in a 3-mile swim on the 














ACM 
Joe Ruddy, Dean of Water Polo, 
An Almost Murderous Sport 


Potomac, won the President’s cup for 
the seventh year in a row. 


Joe Ruddy Jr., a water-polo star at 
Annapolis from 1927 to 1930, now pilots 
a plane in the United States Air Service 
in China. Don Ruddy, 19, grows stronger 
and faster every year. At Camp Ruddy, 
near Peekskill, N. Y., Mary, 22,.and 
Dorothy, 18, play water polo against 
their father and brothers. 


Dorothy can stay under water 2% 
minutes; Mary 2% minutes. But the 
champion breath-holder of the family 
is Joe. He holds the world’s submersion 
record—3 minutes 19 seconds. He can 
expand his chest 12% inches to a cir- 
cumference of 51 inches. He occasional- 
ly drinks ale but never smokes. 


His lung power and booming voice 
won him the job of introducing fighters 
at the N.Y.A.C.’s amateur boxing shows. 

He says: “Any normal child can be 
built intoa champion of something—ifit’s 
only ear-wiggling.” Joe can wiggle his 
own ears 30 times a minute. 
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Ray Ruddy, One of Joe’s Five Chil- 
dren, All of Them Champions 
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COLLINS: Test Dive No. 6 Was 
To Be His Last—lt Was 


In The Grumman Aircraft Engineer- 
ing Corp. hangars in East Farming- 
dale, Long Island, eleven silvery planes 
stood in a row last week. Secretly de- 
signed and secretly built, they were 
ready for delivery to the United States 
Navy. But before the government would 
accept them, one of the sleek little 
fighters had to test-dive nearly 2 miles, 
pull out of a grueling 400-mile-an-hour 
plunge, and somehow hang together. 

Plant officials picked Jimmy Collins, 
one of the six men in the United States 
able and willing to earn $1,500 in an 
afternoon by risking his life. -In the 
past few years the affable, sandy-haired 
pilot had made five diving tests—four 
successful, one a crack-up. 

Test No. 6, hé:told friends at Roose- 
velt Field, was to be his last. He no 
longer needed to follow his precarious 
“sucker’s game” to make a living. He 

had sold The Chicago Tribune-New 
York News Syndicate a daily aviation 
column, and The Saturday Evening 
Post liked the story he had written for 
them. 

In his column he advised readers: 
“T’'ll let you know how I make out. I'll 
let you know as soon as I know. So 
watch.” 

Over Farmingdale he first put the 
Grumman fighter, equipped with two 
machine guns and a bomb rack, through 
nine minor dives. 

A few days later he was ready for 
the final test—the pull-out. He knew 
the terrific centrifugal force would 
make him faint and temporarily blind. 
In that chilling instant, during which 
the earth would be a scant eighteen 
seconds away, he would have to trust 
to luck. His eyes would feel “like some- 
one had taken them out and played 
with them.” His spine would press 
down on the seat with the force of 1,- 
350 pounds—nine times his normal 
weight. 

While naval observers looked on with 
field glasses, Collins gunned the plane’s 
650-horsepower Pratt & Whitney Wasp 
motor and roared off the field. At 20,- 

000 feet they watched him roll the plane 
gently into the dive, saw a tiny speck 
roar earthward. At 10,000 feet he start- 
ed pulling out. “God, he certainly 
pulled out fast that time,” a naval man 
observed. 

Instantly it became evident that Col- 
lins had pulled out too quickly. A wing 
sheared off. The propeller flew free. 
The motor broke its moorings. The 
whole ship, torn by the terrific lurch, 
was disintegrating. As the plane went 
into a spiral, observers waited futilely 
for the pilot to jump. Three miles from 
the Grumman plant it plowed its own 
grave in Pine Lawn Cemetery. 

Rescuers found Collins barely con- 
scious. Smiling faintly, he murmured, 
“Pull me out, boys, I’m all through.” 
While they sopped blood from his face, 
he used his last breath: “Never mind 
wiping my face—lI’m done.” 
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Back From Lunch: Workmen Going Aboard the Liner Queen Mary, 7 <= > 
Now Being Rushed to Completion in Dock at Clydebank, Scotland Bon 


WIDE WORLD 


Her Name Is Lotus: She’s Getting in Shape for Her Circus Act of 
Pulling a Wagonload of Girls Around a Ring, at Baldwin Park, Calif. 





ION PHOTOGRAPHS 


AMALGAMATED PRESS 
Meh, Taken by the German Government to Arouse Her People to the Need of a Bigger Navy, Shows Reich Destroyers 
rth Sea in Recent Maneuvers Off Helgoland, Where the British Won a Great Naval Victory in the World War 


"kaveToue KEYSTONE 
west to Be King of Siam by Pol- Pitching a Three-Day Camp in City Auditorium, Dallas, Texas, 
metic at School in Switzerland as Protest Against 40 Per Cent Reduction in Relief Rations 
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FOURTH ESTATE 





PUZZLE: Don’t Let This Brain 
Teaser Get You Bogged Down 





The New York Post last fortnight 
ran a puzzle which was still causing 
many a headache as it made the rounds 
of offices, homes, and bars. It ran: 

The king wished to choose the wisest 
man in his country as Premier. To do 
so, he told three of the wisest: “I’m go- 
ing to blindfold you and paint circles in 
red or blue on your foreheads. When 
the bandages are removed, if you see 
a red circle anywhere, raise your right 
hand. When you have figured out the 
color of your own circle, lower the hand, 
and the first to do that will be my Pre- 
mier.” The king then blindfolded them, 
painted three red circles, allowed them 
to see again, watched the three hands 
go up, and then saw the hand of Mr. 
Z descend. How did Mr. Z know his 
circle was red? 

Walter Lippmann, astute national 
political observer, needed twenty min- 
utes to find the answer; Harry Nason, 
Post managing editor, six minutes. 


COLUMNIST: Miss Stein Writes 


Writes a Feature New Feature 


“What do they want to know in the 
newspapers that is what does anybody 
want to know just anybody and do they 
want to know what they do want to 
know or do they only think so only 
think they want to know...” These 
lines, syndicated a fortnight ago in The 
Washington Post, St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, Richmond Times-Dispatch, New 
York Herald Tribune, Chattanooga 
Times, and Boston Globe, told readers 
that 61-year-old Gertrude Stein had 
become a newspaper columnist. 

Last week in Thornton Wilder’s three- 
room apartment which overlooks the 
University of Chicago campus, Miss 
Stein described her first journalistic 
plunge: 

“I find it enchanting— interesting in- 
deed ... I did it because Mrs. (Ogden) 
Reid (aggressive feminist wife of The 
Herald Tribune publisher) asked me to 
do it...I just send my stuff to them 
and they do the rest. 

“TI don’t know whether the job’s per- 
manent ... ask The Herald Tribune 
(“Don’t know,” said The Herald Tri- 
bune) ... Iam returning to Paris soon 

. America keeps me now... but 
soon I must break away ...I have no 
definite plans about living in America— 
in Chicago, in New York, or in Balti- 
more—no—no—TI don’t know. I’ll prob- 
ably live for a long time in France.” 

When Miss Stein returns to her 
Paris, she faces a chilly welcome. Re- 
cently, transition, a French magazine, 
published a supplement devoted entire- 
ly to the United States’s mannish rebel 
writer. Six of her former friends raked 
her over the coals for her autobiogra- 
phy, “The Life of Alice B. Toklas.” 
Some samples of their opinions: 

Andre Salmon, poet: “. . . that story 
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Gertrude Stein, Who Finds Her First Journalistic Plunge ‘Enchanting’ 


of the Rousseau banquet is very badly 
told. Her description of my drunken- 


ness ... is entirely false.” 

Henri Matisse, painter: “She has 
understood nothing.” 

George Braque, painter: “She has 


entirely misunderstood cubism .. .” 

Eugene Jolas, editor: “. . . its hollow, 
tinsel bohemianism ... may very well 
become one day the symbol of ... 
decadence .. .” 


THE AP: This Time the Editors 
Take No Chances With Facts 


A fortnight ago the big Associated 
Press sent member newspapers a fea- 
ture story life of St. Patrick. Still su- 
persensitive about their Hauptmann 
verdict blunder, AP editors reread the 
story, worried about it, finally put this 
message on their wires: 

“In St. Patrick’s story delete para- 
graphs referring to St. Patrick driving 
snakes out of Ireland. AP stands for 
accuracy, and there is no definite proof 
that the legend is true.” 


CRUSADE: North Carolina News 
Hound Scents a Huge Rodent 


A month ago W. M. Jones, reporter 
for The Charlotte (N. C.) News, was 
prowling his beat, sniffing for news. At 
The Good Samaritan, a Negro hospital, 
he stopped to chat with a woman board 
member. Two of her patients might 


make a story, she told him. One was 
Robert Barnes, 19-year-old youth whom 
Jones doubtless knew as “Eight Ball,” 
a candy and cigarette peddler in The 












KEYSTONE 


News office. The other was 20-year-old 
Woodrow Wilson Shropshire. 


The pair had arrived at the hospital 
from one of the Mecklenburg County 
prison camps just outside of Charlotte. 
Both had gangrenous feet. Barnes had 
been serving a four-month term for 
selling a stolen motion-picture camera 
for 40 cents; Shropshire, a one-year 
term for driving while drunk. In 
spite of orders to the contrary, they 
had warmed their feet at a roadside 
fire. For their disobedience, prison 
officials then chained them in a up- 
right position in the unheated cells 
used for solitary confinement. Their 
feet froze. Gangrene developed. 


The news hound rushed to his office 
and told the harrowing tale to The 
News’s aggressive young managing 
editor, Brodie S.. Griffith. Griffith spread 
the story on the front page with glar- 
ing headlines. 

A few days later, Jack Roach, State 
director of penal institutions, tried to 
prick the paper’s crusade by announc- 
ing results of a hasty investigation. 
The Negroes were suffering from a mild 
case of “trench foot,” he declared. They 
would be back at work in ten days. 

Next day The News blew his story 
sky high. It found the Negroes had 
been moved to the State prison hospital 
in Raleigh. There, The News reported, 
surgeons had had to perform a double 
amputation on each victim. 


Editorially, the newspaper pummeled 
the State Legislature into investigating. 
Last week it announced results: Two 
$90-a-month prison camp superinten- 
dents were dismissed. Discharged also 
were two guards and the Mecklenburg 
camp.doctor who examined the luckless 
Negroes. Authorities considered filing 
criminal charges against the five. 
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Teletype Operator Sending News Bulletins at United Press Headquarters 


Other findings of The News and the 
legislators: ~ 


* Guards chained prisoners upright in 
solitary confinement ten hours a day 
for as long as a fortnight. 


* One Negro, thus trussed, died last 
year. When he whimpered during the 
daytime, guards threatened him with 
night chaining as well. 


®* Guards gave violent purgatives to 
prisoners chained in cells that had no 
sanitary arrangements. 


® Obstreperous convicts were taken to 
the woods at night and whipped with a 
wet sanded strap. Those who died got 
dumped in unmarked graves. 


* One 65-year-old white man, caught 
carrying bread away from the mess- 
room, got a blow on the back of the 
neck with an iron rod. 


° 
PRESS RATES: FCC 


Only Wanted a ‘Primer Course’ 


Members 


American newspaper publishers had 
a week of nervous anxiety, anticipating 
a blow where it would hurt the most— 
in the bankroll. 

At a special telegraph rate hearing 
held by the Federal Communications 
Commission, New Deal successor to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as 
Supervisor of wired and wireless com- 
munication, counsel fired a barrage of 
questions at representatives of major 
telegraph companies. Summarized, the 
barrage came to this: Why do news- 
papers pay from 66 to 84 per cent less 
for their telegraphic messages than 
senders of ordinary commercial mes- 
Sages? 


Rumors promptly began to fly: the 
FCC was going to seek increased press 
rates. Alarmed publishers hastily dis- 
patched representatives armed with 
facts and figures to fight the raise. The 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation sent Ralph A. Fowler; William 
Randolph Hearst, publisher of 22 dai- 
lies and owner of two news services, 
sent Manheim Rosenzweig; The New 
York Times, whose correspondents daily 
feed it 350,000 to 450,000 words of wire 
copy, sent F. S. Meinholtz. 

They swamped the commission with 
reams of data. But the commission re- 
fused to wade through them. What the 
FCC wanted, Commissioner Irvin Stew- 
art said, was a clear, direct story. This 
is the story it got: 

The three major American news serv- 
ices—Associated Press, United Press, 
and International News Service—last 
year paid the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. more than $10,000,000 in 
teletype tolls. For carrying news dis- 
patches during the same period, West- 
ern Union charged publishers $1,849,- 
672; Postal Telegraph-Cable, $700,849. 

Western Union’s 1,864,643 miles of 
wire and Postal’s 382,223 carry press 
messages at one-third ordinary rates 
during the day, one-sixth ordinary rates 
at night. Thus, a 100-word straight 
telegram from New York to San Fran- 
cisco, which would cost a business man 
$8.85, costs a publisher only $1.48 at 
night press rates. A cable to London 
would cost the man in the street $20, 
the man in a news Office $6. 

Although ordinary rates have been 
increased in the past, press rates have 
been revised only downward. Even in 
1920, when rates on all other types of 
messages were greatly increased, press 
rates remained unchanged. This, the 
newspaper representatives argued, 


showed that the powers-that-used-to-be 
—the Interstate Commerce Commission 
—recognized the public interest that 
was being served in the transmission 
of news. 

Telegraph company representatives 
then resumed their arguments. Their 
companies had no desire to increase 
press rates. They were quite satisfied 
that the good will of press and public 
fully counterbalanced their present 
small profit. It was true they lost 
money on the 5 per cent of “spot” news 
which requires stringing of special 
wires into a Florida hurricane area or a 
Flemington, N. J., court house. “But 
you don’t have a disaster like that, or 
a Hauptmann trial, every day.” 


Last week, while the hearings were 
still in progress, dispatches bearing 
Washington datelines—transmitted at 
existing press rates—brought joy to 
telegraph editors and publishers. 

The stories told of Commissioner 
Stewart’s denial that the FCC would 
seek increased press rates. He and his 
six fellow commissioners had pressed 
their inquiry only to get a primer 
course in handling news by telegraph. 


® An even greater boon to publishers 
than their bargain wire rates is the 
second-class mail privilege. Hundreds 
of existing small papers would lose 
their lives if a benevolent government 
should suddenly stop distributing their 
mail editions at a very nominal charge. 


In 1879 the original second-class mail 
act went through a Congress anxious 
to make a bucolic citizenry more public- 
minded. Inexpensive dissemination of 
news, Congress felt, was the best way 
to do it. 

But advertising matter is not news 
in the sense that Congress meant. So 
as the proportion of advertising to 
news increased, Congress started tink- 
ering with rates. The result is a rate 
schedule almost as complex as an in- 
come tax return. Publishers granted 
the second-class privilege must submit 
a copy of each edition to the Postoffice 
Department after carefully pro-rating 
the amount of advertising and news 
matter. The proportion is usually 60 
per cent advertising to 40 per cent 
news. 

For the news, the publisher need pay 
only 1% cents a pound for delivery 
anywhere in the United States. For the 
advertising, he must pay 1% cents a 
pound for delivery in the first and sec- 
ond zones and a rate mounting to 7 
cents in the eighth zone. Transcon- 
tinental postage on a fat Sunday edi- 
tion of The New York Times may be 
as much as 12 cents. 

On second class mail Uncle Sam loses 
about $80,000,000 a year. Last year 
it cost $99,000,000, and produced an in- 
come from postage of only $21,000,000. 

The government’s only free mail 
services are franking privileges granted 
Congressmen and widows of Presidents, 
distribution of publications within a 
county where there are no carrier facil- 
ities, and the distribution by charitable 
organizations of Braille newspapers 
and magazines to the blind. Last year 
Congressional franks alone cost the 
government more than $600,000. 
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MELLON: Attorney Plays With 
Fire; Witness Shouts Answer 


“In ‘Skee-oto-ville’,” began Maynard 
Teall, one of Andrew W. Mellon’s at- 
torneys in his Pittsburgh income tax 
hearings. E. H. Van Fossan, Ohioan 
presiding over the tax appeals board, 
pricked his ears at this pronunciation 
of Sciotoville, Ohio. 


“We call that ‘Sigh-ota-ville,’ Mr. 
Teall,” he interjected. 


Attorneys and spectators seized one 
of their few chances to laugh during 
the fourth and fifth weeks of the hear- 
ing to determine whether the former 
Secretary of the Treasury owes an ad- 
ditional $3,080,261 on his 1931 return. 
For a fortnight they had wrestled with 
figures and counsel opinions on the 
legitimacy of one of Mr. Mellon’s 
claims—that he did not need to pay 
any tax on $5,000,000 stocks and bonds 
given by Bethlehem Steel Corp. for the 
Mellon-owned McClintic-Marshall Corp. 


An entire week Earle J. Patterson of 
McClintic-Marshall and A. James Slater 
of Bethlehem did their best to convince 
the board that the 1931 reorganization 
was an untaxable merger, as Mr. Mel- 
lon claimed, and not a taxable sale, as 
the government contended. 


At one point D. D. Shepard, Mellon’s 
personal tax attorney, played with a 
match and nearly set himself on fire. 

Testimony turned to the value of Mel- 
lon’s McClintic-Marshall holdings. If 
they were sold for Bethlehem stock, 
the profits, based on the difference be- 
tween their 1913 and 1931 valuations, 
are taxable. In 1913, says the govern- 
ment, they were worth $158 a share. 
Mr. Mellon puts the valuation at $500, 
little less than he received eighteen 
years later. 


In support of the Mellon view, Archi- 





COPYRIGHT ROBERT H. DAVIS 
Lincoln Steffens: Accused of Redis- 
tributing His Wealth ‘to Defraud’ 


bald McKinley, McClintic-Marshall gen- 
eral manager, told the board business 
was booming in 1913, despite losses on 
building the Panama Canal lock gates. 
In listing other big construction jobs, 
he incidentally revealed that the George 
Washington Bridge in New York 
needed almost as much steel as the 
canal gates. 


Then Ralph Pittenger half whispered 
his financial testimony. Using an old 
trick to make witnesses speak up, Mr. 
Teall of the “Skee-oto-ville” episode, 
moved to the far end of the room and 
asked: ‘In what capacity were you em- 
ployed by McClintic-Marshall ?” 


“Tax accountant!” bellowed Pittenger 
in a voice that rattled the windows. 


LEGAL BRIEFS: Mr. Insull Says 
Farewell to Mr. Insull and U.S. 


At midnight last Thursday a small 
group of men gathered in a Chicago 
railroad station. Five years ago, pass- 
ersby would have smiled admiringly 
upon two of them. Now they were the 
subject only of curiosity. Wearily, 
Samuel Insull laid a hand on his broth- 
er Martin’s shoulder. 


Accompanied by an immigration of- 
ficer, Martin climbed aboard a train. 
At Detroit next morning he and his 
guardian alighted. Together they went 
through a brief formality; then an au- 
tomobile whisked the aging former 





INTERNATIONAL 


Ivan Poderjay: Some Day He Expects 
to Have the Laugh on 125,000,000 


utilities executive through the tunnel 
to Canada—a deportee. 

A year ago he was extradited from 
Canada for an embezzlement trial by 
Illinois. He also faced the same Fed- 
eral fraud charges as his brother Sam- 
uel. But when Samuel Insull was tried 
and acquitted in Federal court last Fall, 
Martin’s extradition only on State 
charges prevented him from facing 
that court. In December his State case 


—= 


came up, and he was acquitted. Ip 
March his brother in State court re. 
ceived a like verdict. A week later 
Illinois dropped all pending charges 
against the brothers Insull. The Feq. 
eral government, with a charge against 
Martin Insull which it couldn’t try, they 
decided to deport him “to prevent him 
from becoming a public charge.” 
FILED: In San Francisco Federal Dis. 
trict Court, by H. W. Douglas, receiver 
for the California National Bank of 
Sacramento, a suit against Lincoln 
Steffens and his former wife, Ella Win- 
ters. For years during his newspaper 
career Steffens attacked corporations 
and advocated the redistribution of 
wealth. Douglas accuses him of re. 
distributing his wealth “with intent to 
defraud.” As a stockholder in the Cali- 
fornia bank Steffens became liable 
when it closed in 1933 to a $15,000 
assessment. Before the assessment 
could be levied, according to Douglas, 
Steffens transferred to his divorced 
wife property including corporation 
bonds owned by the corporation at- 
tacker and a $35,000 note signed by 
“Owen D. Young of New York.” 





KEYSTONE 


Martin Insull: Deported ‘to Prevent 
Him From Becoming a Public Charge’ 


SENTENCED: Capt. Ivan Poderjay, 
who confessed to a bigamous marriage 
with Agnes C. Tufverson, missing New 
York lawyer, to 2% to 5 years in Sing 
Sing prison. “It is my judgment,” said 
Judge George L. Donnellan to the Yu- 
goslav Captain, who is suspected of 
murdering his bride, “that this defend- 
ant should be before the court on 
another charge.” 

Poderjay smiled. Next day at police 
headquarters and while waiting for the 
train, he conducted a continuous mono- 
logue for the benefit of reporters. ‘This 
country laughs at me today,” he ended. 
“But some day Miss Tufverson will 
come back and clear it up. Then I will 
have the laugh on 125,000,000 Amer'i- 
can people whom I can’t fight single- 
handed now.” 
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TRANSITION 





Born: To Hugene Ormandy, musical 
director of the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra and guest conductor of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, and to the for- 
mer Steffy Goldner, for some years 
narpist of the New York Philharmon- 
ic-Symphony, a son, in Vienna. 


© To Harold Ross, editor of The New 
yorker, and the former Frances Elie 
of Paris, an 8-pound daughter, in New 
York. 


BirTHDAY: Representative Isabella 
Greenway of Arizona, 49, Mar. 22. She 
entertained her still unnamed 2- 
months-old grandson, the child of Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Breasted of Chicago. 


KEYSTONE 
Arrived: Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, Unofficial Envoy of Peace 


® Andrew W. Mellon, former Secretary 
of the Treasury and Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James’s, 80, Mar. 24. He 
left his income tax battle in Pittsburgh 
(see page 24) to join Mr. and Mrs. 
David K. E. Bruce, his son-in-law and 
daughter, in New York. 

MarrieD: George T. Dunlap, presi- 
dent of Grossett-Dunlap, publishers, 
and father of George T. Dunlap Jr., 
1933 national amateur golf champion, 
and Sarah Wilmer Gaines of New York, 
in the village chapel in Pinehurst, N. C. 


* William Johnson Harahan, former 
president of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railroad and of the Seaboard Air Line, 
now senior vice president of the C. & 
O., and Mrs. Elizabeth M. Smith of 
New York, in New York. Mr. Hara- 
han’s son James, one of his thirteen 
children by a former marriage, served 
as best man. 


Divorcep: J. P. Marquand, Saturday 
Evening Post author and former assist- 
ant magazine editor of The Boston 
Transcript, by the former Christina 
Sedgwick, on grounds of cruel and 
abusive treatment, in Pittsfield, Mass. 


Divorce Soucut: By Prince Michael 
Cantacuzene, great-grandson of Presi- 
dent Grant, from the former Clarissa 
Pelham Curtis of Boston. Prince Can- 
tacuzene, who is suing in Lake County, 
Ill., Circuit Court on grounds of deser- 
tion, is the son of Julia Dent Grant 
Cantacuzene. She divorced the elder 
Prince Michael last Oct. 27. 


ACME 
Max Baer and Mary Kirk Brown, 
Whose Husband Seeks a Divorce 


® By Robert Alexander E. Martyn of 
Miami, from Mary Kirk Brown, most 
recent of the nine girls whose names 
gossip has linked with that of Max 
Baer, heavyweight boxing champion. 
Mr. Martyn is suing in Miami on 
grounds of desertion. In California Baer 
denied romance: “Miss Brown and I 
are temperamentally unsuited to each 
other. We are just good friends.” He 
has found himself similarly ‘“tempera- 
mentally unsuited’ to: Olive Beck, 
waitress; Dorothy Dunbar, his ex-wife; 
Shirley La Belle, chorus girl; Edna 
Dunham, society divorcee; June Knight, 
movie actress; Estelle Taylor, ex-wife 
of Jack Dempsey; Jean Harlow, movie 
actress, and Sally Rand, fan-dancer. 


® By Dorothy Gish, stage and screen 
actress, from James Rennie, actor, on 
grounds of cruelty, in Bridgeport, Conn. 
Miss Gish, secretly married in 1920, 
emphasized that she was in no hurry 
for a divorce before September. 
ARRIVED: Dr. Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, president of Columbia University, 
in New York, from an unofficial “‘peace 
conference” in London. Germany, de- 
cided, must choose between non-co- 
operation and cooperation—possibly by 
rejoining the League of Nations. 


® Joe Jacobs, Jewish manager of Max 
Schmeling, in New York, fresh from his 
protege’s triumph over Steve Hamas 
in Berlin. When newspapers published 
pictures of victor and manager with 
hands upraised in “Heil, Hitler!” sa- 
lutes, Jews threatened to boycott the 
forthcoming Schmeling-Baer fight. 


ACME 
Arrived: Joe Jacobs, Who Was 
Philosophical About Nazi Salute 


Jacobs offered a philosophic exnlana- 
tion: “When in Rome, eat pasta fazoole. 
Do you think I wanted to get strung 
up?” 


® Lady Geddes, wife of Sir Auckland 
Geddes, former British Ambassador to 
the United States, in New York, aboard 
a freighter after a “barnstorming 
cruise.” Lady Geddes brought her 
daughter Margaret and three Toronto 
society girls: Harriet and Mary Agnew 
and Barbara Hutton. “No,” protested 
Miss Hutton, “I’m not the Mdivani 
princess.” 


DEPARTED: Princess Barbara Hutton 
Mdivani, Woolworth heiress, from Lon- 
don, for Reno and a divorce from Prince 
Alexis Mdivani. At Southampton police 
took the unprecedented action of clear- 
ing the piers of photographers while 
the Princess made for her cabin. There 
she began writing blank verse poems of 
sorrow, sequels to her rhymes of love 
recently sung on the radio. 


® Maurice Chevalier, movie actor, from 
New York, for his native France. Out- 
side his cabin milled 100 admiring 
women; inside 42 baskets of flowers 
surrounded him. Then he explained 
why he recently broke his contract with 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer: “I’d like to do 
more serious character work ...I am 
not happy playing the light lover all 
the time.” 

Diep: Louis Wiley, 65, business man- 
ager of The New York Times, of a 
cerebral thrombosis (blood clot) after 
an operation, in New York. Mr. Wiley, 
one of the Times’s best-known men, 
was a short, round-faced little man 
with a shiny bald head. In 1896 he 
came to the paper from Rochester, N. 
Y., where he began a reportorial career 
at 15. Adolph S. Ochs had just bought 
The Times, then a sickly sheet. Wiley’s 
venture in New York newspaper work 
was a gamble. Ten years later the pa- 
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The President’s Closest Adviser, Louis Howe (With His Secretary), 
at His White House Desk in Last Picture Taken Before His Illness 


per was on its feet, and Wiley was busi- 
ness manager. 


As such, he never lost his nose for 
news. His familiar brown memoran- 
dum sheets often led editors and re- 
porters to a good story. He himself 
secured numerous important interviews 
abroad. He met and made friends with 
almost everyone of importance in this 
country and in Europe. His genial hu- 
mor made him much in demand at 
dinners, where he pursued what he 
called “a shameful career as a public 
speaker.” 


® Other deaths: William Henry Boyd, 
stage actor who as Sergeant Quirt 
shared honors with Louis Wolheim as 
Captain Flagg in “What Price Glory?” 

. . Clifford S. Heinz, vice president 
and a director of the H. J. Heinz Co., 
pickle and food concern . The Rev. 
John Cavanaugh, former president of 
the University of Notre Dame... Alex- 
ander Moissi, Austrian actor who be- 
came the “John Barrymore of Berlin” 
. . . Abe Buzzard, 85-year-old im- 
prisoned Pennsylvania outlaw whom 
his brother dubbed “the best dern horse 
thief in America” . James Gardiner 
Shepherd, retired Pennsylvania coal 
operator famous for his profit-sharing 
distributions to his employes and an art 
collector noted for one of the world’s 
finest collection of Corot paintings... 
Carl Duisberg, creator and president of 
the I. G. Farbenindustrie, big German 
dye trust ... Joseph Sullivan, captain- 
elect of the Notre Dame football team 
. . . John Dean, the representative of 
the United Textile Workers of America 
who directed the textile strike in Ala- 
bama last Summer... Mrs. Abigail 
Harding Lewis, sister of the late Presi- 
dent Warren G. Harding. 





Sick List: Louis McHenry Howe, 
chief secretary to the President 
(bronchial and asthmatic ailments ag- 
gravated by pleurisy): after Mr. Howe 
passed a crisis Monday, doctors as- 
sured Mr. Roosevelt that he might as 
well leave for his scheduled Southern 
fishing trip. His friend, and closest 
adviser, they said, would probably 
show signs of improvement for several 
days, possibly for several weeks. But 
they held out little hope for Mr. Howe’s 
eventual recovery. 

Alyce Jane McHenry of Omaha, Neb. 
(upside-down stomach): convalescing 
from operation, suffered setback from 
too much excitement after she received 
flowers from Mrs. Roosevelt. 

Jimmy Nielson, 13, of San Jose, 
Calif. (upside down stomach): await- 
ing operation. 

Sidney Jane Isenberg, 11, of Lewis- 
ton, Pa. (upside down stomach): con- 
valesced from operation sufficiently to 
get out of bed. 

George Herman (Babe) Ruth, base- 
ball player (upset stomach from eating 
too many stone crabs): after one-day 
layoff recovered and made his first 
three-base hit of season. 


Diego Rivera, Mexican mural painter 
(internal abscess): reported in no dan- 
ger after operation. 

Richard Crooks, American opera 
singer (appendicitis): “resting com- 
fortably” after operation. 

Rev. Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
pastor of the Riverside Church in New 
York (tumor of the bladder): “rest- 
ing comfortably” after operation. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 76, fem- 
inist leader (threatened appendicitis) : 
canceled sailing to the International 
Congress of Women at Istanbul. 
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RADIO 


GENERAL MOTORS: 4 Patron 
For Neglected U. S. Composers 





Last week Alfred Harris Sw ayne, 
vice president of the billion-dollar Gep. 
eral Motors Corp., looked benignly at 
his luncheon guests in Manhattan’s 
staid old Gotham Hotel. Musical pun. 
dits and newspaper men munched 
choice victuals. When they finished, 
Mr. Swayne lifted his bulky frame 
then his genial voice, to explain the 
free lunch. 

His company had decided to supple. 
ment its radio symphonic series ending 
next Sunday with concerts on the first 
two Sundays in April. The surprise: 
programs would present only contem- 
porary American music. Extra cost to 
General Motors: $14,000 for time on 
National Broadcasting Co.’s WJZ net- 
work; an equal sum for talent. 

Neglected by concert hall and radio, 
native composers have long given the 
public more complaints than composi- 
tions. A few weeks ago, Henry Sov- 
vaine, young radio program consultant 
for General Motors, got an idea for 





BROADCASTS MAR. 30-APR. 5 
Light - face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern, Central, Moun- 
tain, and Pacific Standard Time 
SAT. (30th): Oxford-Columbia Debate: ‘Re 
solved: That the United States and Great 
Britain should set up government ) 
olies for the manufacture of arma) 
Columbia University argues in the ! 
ative with the distant Oxford team. 5:00 
E.T.; 4:00 C.T.; 3:00 M.T.; 2:00 P.T. CBS 
Gen. Hugh 8. Johnson: ‘‘To correct misstate 
ments made by Senator Long and Father 
Coughlin and to discuss. certain 
theories.’ ’General Johnson hopes hi 
will “‘definitely conclude this contr y 
10:30 E.T.; 9:30 C.T.; 8:30 M.T. +30 P. Z 
NBC—W4JZ. 


SUN. (31st): New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony: The Brahms cycle continues under 
Arturo Toscanini’s direction. Hugh Ross's 
Schola Cantorum and Coenraad VY. Bos 
and Pierre Luboshutz, pianists, participate 
in the “Liebeslieder’’ waltzes... 3:00 E.T 

; 1:00 M.T.; 12:00 P.T. CBS. 
Senator Huey P. Long: Twenty-four hours 
after General Johnson has signed off, Sen- 
ator Long opens with an address on ‘The 
Current Legislative Situation in the Sen- 
ate.” 11:00 E.T.; 10:00 C.T.; 9:00 M.T.; 
8:00 P.T. CBS. 

MON. (April ist): Gladys Swarthout: The Met 
ropolitan Opera mezzo-soprano sings 4s 
guest star with William Daly’s Symphonik 
String Orchestra. 8:30 E.T.; 7:30 C.T. 
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6:30 M.T.; 5:30 P.T. NBC—WEAF 
TUES. (2d): Jerusalem-London: From London 
Liberal Leader Sir Herbert Samuel and 
James de Rothschild speak on tenth anni- 
versary of the Hebrew University in Jeru- 


salem, where the university’s chancellor, 
Dr. Judah L. Magnes, gives a radio ad 
dress. 9:30 E.T.; 8:30 C.T.; 7:30 M.T.; 6:30 
P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

Vatican Choirs: The Sistine and Lateran 
chapel choirs sing from Rome as part of 
Columbia’s Spring schedule from abroad. 
3:00 E.T.; 2:00 C.T.; 1:00 M.T.; 12:00 P.T. 
CBS. 

WED. (3d): Norman Thomas: Fresh f: an 
inspection tour of Arkansas, the Socialist 
leader discusses “‘The Share C roppers and 
the AAA.” 7:00 E.T.; 6:00 C.T.; 5:00 M.T. 
4:00 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 

THURS. (4th): Paul Whiteman: The vetera” 
band leader introduces new orchestrations 
of jazz tunes, Lew Holtz is comedian. 
Helen Jepson alternates in song with The 
King’s Men quartet and the Juilliard 
Chorus. 10:00 E.T.; 9:00 C.T.; 8:00 M.T.; 
7:00 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 


FRI: (5th): Minneapolis Symphony: Light 





symphonic numbers by the orchestra un- 
der Eugene Ormandy’s baton. 3:15 E. 
12:15 P.T. CBS. 


2:15 C.T.; 1:15 M.T.; 
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capitalizing composers’ grievances. He 
spouted it to his clients. Why not pro- 
claim General Motors the very patron 
for which forlorn American musicians 
have been crying? The company gave 
its O.K. Mr. Souvaine set to work. 


“J consulted the best available musi- 
cal authorities to pick numbers for the 
100 minutes of actual playing time the 
programs allowed. I only tried to prove 
with the sixteen I picked that you could 
make two concerts of American music 
and make them damned good entertain- 
ment. I don’t know if the stuff will 
live ten years from now. All I know is 
that people like it, and it fits.” 


So spoke Mr. Souvaine, radio im- 
presario. General Motors’ president, 
Alfred P. Sloan Jr., was more exalted: 
“Our main purpose in presenting these 
two American concerts ... is to en- 
courage the young American com- 
poser.” 

Samples of General Motors’ spur to 
native composition: George Gershwin’s 
“Rhapsody in Blue,” David Guion’s adap- 
tation of “Turkey in the Straw,” John 
Alden Carpenter’s “‘Adventures in a 
Perambulator,” an unannounced “world 
premiere” by George Antheil, Charles 
Skilton’s “Indian War Dance,” Deems 
Taylor’s “Through the Looking Glass,” 
and respectively “Thy Beaming Eyes,” 
“The Rosary,” and “My Old Kentucky 
Home” by the deceased Edward Mac- 
Dowell, Ethelbert Nevin, and Stephen 
Foster. Conductors are Ernest Schel- 
ling, Howard Barlow, Frank Black, and 
Henry Hadley, and Deems Taylor, two 
of the program’s composers. Soloists: 
Gershwin, Sophie Braslau, Nelson Ed- 
dy, and Dana Suesse. 


General Motors did not rely solely 
on Americans to wind up its season 
with a flourish. It called on a sure-fire 
Italian, Arturo Toscanini. On Sunday 
he staged his second appearance on 
commercial radio, directing a program 
of Beethoven, Wagner, Weber, and Ros- 
sini. Last Spring at his first broadcast 
—for the Cadillac branch of General 
Motors—officials feared an outburst 
when the temperamental conductor 
heard commercial announcements. Tos- 
canini fooled them. He grinned widely, 
squatted down on the podium with el- 
bows on knees, and cocked his head 
while the announcer talked business. 
After the broadcast he drove his Cadil- 
lac home to the Astor Hotel on Broad- 
way, richer, according to report, by 
$10,000. 


. 
MEXICO: First Foreign Nation 


To Invade American Chains 


Two years ago, Mexico, as host to 
eight nations at the North American 
Radio Conference in Mexico City, made 
her first significant bid for air promi- 
nence. She asked Uncle Sam to cede 
her several of the 96 wave-length chan- 
nels used exclusively by American sta- 
tions. Uncle Sam refused. 


Thereupon, Mexico quietly began a 
campaign to gain her end. She estab- 
lished broadcasting stations just below 


the Rio Grande to compete with Ameri- 
can transmitters. 

Last week Mexico stepped across the 
blockade of static created by competing 
international stations and bought week- 
ly time on National Broadcasting Co.’s 
WJZ network. 

Listeners to the first program last 
Thursday night heard the music of 
Angel Mercado and his “native Mexi- 
can entertainers,’ broadcast from 
NBC’s New York studios. Then Enrique 
L. Elizondo, consul at New York, con- 
veyed his President’s greeting to 
America’s radio audience. Subsequent 
programs will feature music and travel 
talks. 

The avowed purpose is to create good 
will and promote tourist trade. But 
shrewd observers see a third less obvi- 
ous motive: a desire to soften Ameri- 
can criticism of Mexico’s anti-Catholic 
policies. 

The programs cost Mexico $2,700 a 
week. In becoming the first foreign 
government to use American broad- 
casting facilities, she brings to North 
America a method of spreading propa- 
ganda other countries have used for a 
decade. Germany, France, Italy, Great 
Britain, and four smaller countries 
acknowledge a yearly expenditure of 
more than 6C0,000,000 francs (about 
$40,000,000) for foreign propaganda, 
largely to remove prejudice which 


sways buyers from their products. 
Secret expenditures more than double 
the sum. 

Of the money spent, the large chunk 






































Arturo Toscanini When He Made His First Ap 
Commercial Program: He Stayed for the Business Talk 






which goes to radio has raised the most 
rumpus. Last year Nazis used their 
powerful Munich station to incite the 
Austrian revolt which led to the as- 
sassination of Chancellor Engelbert 
Dolifuss. In futile retaliation, Austrian 
radio amateurs set up an “interference 
brigade” to drown out the programs 
with artificial static. 


With greater success Curopean gov- 
ernments used the same interference 
tactics against the 500,000-watt Soviet 
station, Comintern, at Moscow, which 
was urging workers in all lands to 
overthrow their capitalistic oppressors. 
When the Comintern last year promised 
to use more tact, the interference bri- 
gade let up. 


Against the next biggest offender, 
the 300,000-watt Radio Luxemburg, 
they are more wary. Despite a spe- 
cific ruling of the Union Internationale 
de Radiodiffusion (UIR) that no coun- 
try may own or control a station out- 
side its boundaries, France controls 
the Radio Luxemburg through the 
Havas News Agency. She thus threat- 
ens to nullify Britain’s non-commercial 
radio policy by flooding the United 
Kingdom with paid-for jazzy programs 
in competition with the British Broad- 
casting Corp.’s “educational” offerings. 


Radio experts prophesy the develop- 
ment of a similar condition in the 
United States when Mexico and other 
Latin-American republics recover suf- 
ficiently from the depression to build 
powerful new stations. 
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UNION: Protestant Pastors Plead 
And Prepare for Pay Parity 


The telephone often rings in the yel- 
low frame Cuyler House in Brooklyn, 
N. Y. If the Rev. Dr. David M. Cory, 
slender and sharp-faced Presbyterian 


pastor, is there, he answers it. Fre- 
quently Dr. Cory will say: 
“Hello! You want picketers? Good! 


What’s the address? I’ll send some 
right down.” 

Dr. Cory loves strikes and picketing. 
Wealthy Manhattan Presbyterians find 
the Brooklyn clergyman’s labor activi- 
ties irksome, but his working-class con- 
gregation approves. 

Dr. Cory frequently has clerical com- 
pany in the picket line. His companion 
is the Rev. Bradford Young, a curate at 
Brooklyn’s Episcopal Church of the 
Holy Trinity. ‘Young and I are about 
even in glory,” Dr. Cory says. “He 
went to jail once, and I went to the 
hospital to have seven stitches taken 
over my left eye.” 

Last week Dr. Cory and Mr. Young 
were campaigning together again. This 
time they signed a petition with 28 
other parsons. It was an application 
to the American Federation of Labor 
for a labor-union charter for ministers. 
The parsons, Dr. Cory thinks, deserve a 
minimum wage of $2,500 a year. 

The signers are members of the 
Clergymen’s Union. It was organized 
in 1931 by the Rev. Dr. Edmund B. 
Chaffee, editor of New York’s semi- 
monthly radical Presbyterian Tribune. 
Dr. Cory is now its president. Almost 
100 American Protestant clergymen 
have joined to further its three aims: 
to help strikers, to use only products of 











union labor in churches, and to raise 
clerical wages. 

The inequality in salaries paid min- 
isters is a sore point with members of 
the Clergymen’s Union. Some parsons 
get as little as $1,500 a year without 
house; others get fat salaries. 


Last week the haters of inequality 
got a strong talking point. It came 
from Manhattan’s wealthy Fifth Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church. This church 
announced that the Rev. Dr. John S. 
Bonnell of Winnipeg, Canada, would be- 
come its pastor. His salary is $10,000 
a year, with a rent-free apartment and 
three months’ vacation each Summer. 


4 
LENTEN MIMES: Actors Replace 


Pictures in Unspoken Drama 


There is a green hill far away, 
Without a city wall, 

Where the dear Lord was crucified 
Who died to save us all. 


After the death of Jesus, Christians 
invested the road to Calvary with a 
special sacredness. As a pious devo- 
tion, many of them went to Jerusalem 
to retrace His steps. But in the twelfth 
century when Moslems captured the 
Holy City, these journeys ceased. 

Then the Franciscan friars thought 
of a substitute—a service called the 
Stations of the Cross. For this they 
lined the walls of their churches with 
pictures portraying the various episodes 
of the journey to Golgotha. Devoutly, 
the friars led the faithful from picture 
to picture, praying and meditating be- 
fore each. 

Today Roman Catholics and high 
church Episcopalians use the devotion 
especially in Lent. If the congrega- 
tion is small, the people follow the 


Young Mimers at St. Luke’s Chapel, New York: The Fourth Station Where 
Jesus (Henry Kutlik, a Truck Driver) Meets His Blessed Mother (Jane Hastings) 





i, 


priest from station to station. Other. 
wise, only the priest and acolytes 
make the rounds. The congregation 
responds from the pews. 

Last week in New York’s Greenwich 
Village, the congregation of old gt 
Luke’s Chapel followed the ancient 
service in a novel manner. 

Mimes replaced the customary pic. 
tures. Fifteen young people, garbed jn 
Palestinian robes, acted the drama of 
the crucifixion before the high altar. 
In a side pulpit Father Harold Wilson, 
the chapel’s curate, identified each stg. 
tion before it was portrayed. 

The actors told the story merely by 
simple pantomimic gestures. Their 
deliberate movements gave the impres- 
sion of a slow-moving motion picture, 
Slowly, precisely, and gracefully, Pj. 
late pointed an accusing finger, Jesus 
dropped a weary head, Mary stretched 
forth pleading hands, Veronica offered 
her veil. 

The directors of St. Luke’s mimers 
is Mrs. Constance van Gelder, who 
came to New York from New Zealand 
eight years ago. Specializing in religi- 
ous drama, the dark and attractive 
dramatist has become an authority in 
mimes. She adapted last week’s pres- 
entations from directions by Hilary 
D. C. Pepler, a master of the art, with 
whom she studied two years ago. Mr. 
Pepler was converted to Roman Cathol- 
icism some years ago. Now he spends 
his time reviving the mime for religi- 
ous purposes. He prints his articles 
and books on the subject at his own 
press at Ditchling Common, Hassocks, 
Sussex, England. 

The young mimers at St. Luke's are 
parishioners. Henry Kutlik, the Chris- 
tus, is a truck driver. Two others are 
studying for the Episcopal priesthood 
at Chelsea Square’s General Theological 
Seminary. 
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SCREEN: Mr. L. B. Mayer Gloats 
Over His ‘Naughty Marietta’ 


After the preview of “Naughty Mari- 
etta” on the Coast, Louis B. Mayer gave 
a small party. The first vice president 
of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer in charge of 
production had something to say. He 
spoke enthusiastically, praising the pic- 
ture and the players and patting him- 
self on the back for producing it. 

To Jeanette MacDonald, the feminine 
lead, the executive wheezed: “They 
told me you were through—washed up. 
[didn’t believe them. I had faith. After 
listening to you in ‘Naughty Marietta,’ 
I want to tell you you are greater than 
you ever were. Thank you.” 

Nelson Eddy, well established as a 
concert baritone, playing his first large 
screen role in Victor Herbert’s operetta, 
also heard from MGM’s boss: “They 
told me you could sing, but you couldn’t 
act, that I would be foolish to put you 
in this picture. I didn’t believe them. 
After seeing the picture I want to tell 
you they were wrong. You can act as 
well as sing.” 

Critics and movie-goers felt Eddy 
lacked perfection as an actor, but made 
up for it by his brilliant singing and en- 
gaging personality. 

With Mr. Mayer’s high praise of the 
blond singing actress, everyone con- 
curred: “... Never more attractive 
... Voice, diction, and style never be- 
fore aS superb.” 

Perhaps Miss MacDonald’s new lead- 
ing man had something to do with her 
change for the better. It has been com- 
mon knowledge that she and Maurice 
Chevalier, who played opposite her in 
most of her films, seldom exchanged a 
civil word. 

Eddy, tall, handsome, 34, and blond, 
went to the cinematic citadel with a 
variegated background. As a news- 
paper reporter in Philadelphia he 
shifted to advertising copy writing, 
singing meanwhile for his own enter- 
tainment. In a contest for amateurs he 
won a chance with the Philadelphia 
Civic Opera. Rapidly he rose to a place 
of prominence as a concert singer. He 
insists he will not give up his concerts 
—movies or no movies, 


STAGE: Organized Audiences of 
Theatre Union See ‘Black Pit’ 


In the past two years the Theatre 
Union has produced only plays that 
deal with social and political problems 
—“Peace on Earth,” “Stevedore,” and 
“Sailors of Cattaro.” Last week they 
presented their fourth, “Black Pit,” in 
the musty, 69-year-old Civic Repertory 
Theatre on New York’s Fourteenth 
Street, where all types of radicals 
— soapboxes to harangue passers- 
y. 

The inflammatory spirit of these side- 
walk orators carries into the Civic 
Theatre. Mention strike. Mention 
Unions. Mention communism. The 
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TALBOT 
Millicent Green and Alan Baxter, 
Stars in Theatre Union’s ‘Black Pit’ 





TALBOT 


Baxter and Martin Wolfson, Who 
Plays Role of Paralyzed Miner 





TALBOT 
Elliott Fisher and Nonnie Edwards 
as Children of a Mine Worker 


house “comes down” with hysterical 
applause. 

But speak of war, of capitalism, and 
the audience hisses the actor who ut- 
ters the words as though he were a 
Mauve Decade villain preparing to tie 
an innocent girl to the railroad tracks: 

“Black Pit” aroused such feelings, 
The author, Albert Maltz, has fash- 
ioned a drama of mine workers’ needs 
and the disintegration of an individual 
subjected to present-day conditions in a 
mine. 

Joe Kovarsky (Alan Baxter), the 
central figure, is a modern Judas. Aft- 
er serving a prison term on a framed- 
up charge of throwing a bomb during 
a strike, he returns to camp blacklisted 
by employers. No job is open to him. 
His wife (Millicent Green) expects a 
baby. In desperation Joe turns stool 
pigeon and betrays his fellow-miners 
to get work and a doctor to attend his 
wife. 

The final curtain drew the greatest 
applause. Joe’s' paralyzed brother-in- 
law, Tony (Martin Wolfson), turns 
Joe out of the house for his Judas be- 
havior. Tony’s vehement castigation 
of the stool pigeon brought the audi- 
ence to_its feet. 

Theatre Union audiences are organ- 
ized. Before the curtain goes up on 
opening night the actors know for cer- 
tain the show can run for a given num- 
ber of weeks. Benefits have been sold 
to organizations representing such di- 
verse shades of political opinion as the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, the 
Protestant Young People’s Society, the 
Communist party, the Friends of the 
Chinese People, and the Dentists’ Wives 
Society. 

The organization is non-profit mak- 
ing. Actors get minimum Equity wages. 
Senior members—those with more than 
two years’ experience—receive $40 a 
week whether they play leads or walk- 
ons; juniors get $25. If a play makes 
a profit, the cast and production de- 
partments share on a percentage basis, 
after half the net has gone into the 
sinking fund. 





CURRENT ENTERTAINMENT 





SCREEN 

LIFE BEGINS AT 40 (Fox): After buying 
Walter B. Pitkin’s book for Will Rogers, 
Fox threw away everything except the 
title. But the film has plenty of typical 
Rogers droll philosophy and rural humor, 
As the crusading editor of a small town 
paper the ex-cowboy actor is as good as 
ever. 

THE MAN WHO KNEW TOO MUCH (Gau- 
mont British): Exciting melodrama, A 
young couple (Leslie Banks and Edna 
Best) and their daughter (Nova Pilbeam) 
become involved in an international as+ 
sassination plot. Peter Lorre, who created 
screen shudders in “M,”’ continues his su- 
perb performances as the monstrous mur- 
derer. 

GEORGE WHITE'S 1935 SCANDALS (Fox)! 
Despite an attempt at plot, “Scandals” re- 
mains a revue, featuring lavish singing 
and dancing numbers and a few clever 
skits. James Dunn, Alice Faye, and Cliff 
Edwards are the principals. 

THE FLORENTINE DAGGER (Warner): A 
cleverly concocted mystery. An actress 
(Margaret Lindsay) playing a part in a 
show written by her fiance (Donald Woods) 
discovers that her father, who disapproved 
the marriage, has been murdered. The 
actress and the playwright suspect each 
other. Not until the intricate plot runs its 
course is either one sure whether the other 
committed the crime. 




























THE ARTS 





ART: Washingtonians at and in 


Corcoran Biennial Exhibition 


American artists envied Eugene 
Speicher. The 52-year-old New York 
artist last week gained one of Ameri- 
ca’s most coveted art awards. He won 
the W. A. Clark prize of $2,000 and 
the Corcoran gold medal for his paint- 
ing of “Red” Moore, a brawny black- 
smith. 

On invitation day, Congressmen, 
Ambassadors, other Washington cele- 
brities, and critics strolled through the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art to see the 
fourteenth biennial -exhibition of con- 
temporary American oil paintings. To 
the accompaniment of a stringed or- 
chestra, they inspected 428 paintings by 
353 artists. The total number of pic- 
tures topped any biennial exhibit by 
85. To find space for them the hang- 
ing committee had to commandeer four 
extra galleries. 

Everyone remarked that American 
art was swinging away from extreme 
forms. Few abstract efforts were visi- 
ble. 

The brilliance of the opening evening 
was marred by the absence of Presi- 
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dent and Mrs. Roosevelt. 
not attend because of the illness of his 
secretary, Louis McHenry Howe (see 


page 26). Mrs. Roosevelt said she 
hoped to visit the exhibition. 

Several Washingtonians found them- 
selves in the show. A study of Vice 
President Garner, by Eben F. Comins, 
passed the committee. Edward Bruce, 
who headed the government public 
works art project, exhibited two paint- 
ings. 

The Corcoran biennial exhibitions be- 
gan in. 1907, when the late Senator 
William A. Clark, who had made his 
fortune in mines, decided he would do 
something for culture. He contributed 
$31,000 in prizes, then, in 1921, estab- 
lished a trust of $100,000 to insure 
funds for future Clark awards. 

Second prize this year went to an 
American resident of Paris, Frederick 
Carl Frieseke. He won $1,500 and the 
Corcoran silver medal with his pastel- 
toned “Girl at Piano.’”’ Henry E. Matt- 
son’s “The Beacon” won third prize— 
$1,000 and a bronze medal. Mr. Matt- 
son, a New Yorker, painted a dark 
marine view with impressive seas surg- 
ing against a rocky coast. The Clark 
fourth prize of $500 went to Kenneth 
M. Adams of Taos, N. M., for his “New 
Mexico Landscape.” 

Mr. Speicher, tall and dark, stood by 





Eugene Speicher’s ‘Red’ Moore: Awarded First Prize at Covesrass Biennial 





his winning picture and received cop. 
gratulations. The artist is soft-spoke, 
and simple. He has won scores o 
awards, including the second Clark 
prize. in 1928. Most of his time he 
spends at his Woodstock, N. Y., hom 
where he can work without interrup. 
tion. While painting a model he rarely 
speaks, but when strolling about the 
little town in flannels and a batterey 
hat, he becomes more sociable. 

Following the private opening came 
the public showing. The first day near. 
ly 2,500 people went to see the largest 
collection in the history of the biennia) 
Before the doors opened at 2 Py. 
hundreds stood in a line that extendeg 
far down New York Avenue and Sevep. 
teenth Street. 

Almost every well-known artist js 
represented. Alexander Brook contrip- 
uted two canvases, one of which, “Ap. 
parition,” won popular approval. “Ga. 
briel,” an amusing conceit of Franklin 
C. Watkins, shows a _ tense young 
trumpeter. Watkins caused a stir at 
the 30th Carnegie international ex}j- 
bition in 1932 when he won the $1,500 
first prize and the Albert C. Lehman 
prize of $2,000 for “Suicide in Costume.” 
a gruesome picture of a clown killed by 
his own hand. 

One of the best of the few abstract 
paintings on view was “The Broken 
Pitcher,” by Olive Rush. Planes of 
pale gray, shaded with lavender and 
light green, cover the canvas. It sug- 
gested a broken pitcher as it would 
look to the person who dropped it. 

Most of the canvases this year are 
small, due, Mr. Lie believes, to the de- 
pression. Paint, frames, and expres- 
sage cost money. 


WOOLF: Few Contemporary Personages 


Have Escaped the Interviewer-Artist 


“Why make draw-rings when photo- 
graphs is better?” Al Smith scoffed, as 
Samuel Johnson Woolf  unlimbered 
sketching materials and went to work 
upon a likeness of New York’s ex-Gov- 
ernor. 

Erich-Newhouse Gallery in New York 
feels differently. Last Monday it opened 
a three-week, one-man show of S. J. 
Woolf character drawings of famous 
faces. Many of the 60 charcoals were 
lent by their owners. The President 
gave permission for exhibition of 4 
recent Woolf drawing of Mrs. Roose- 
velt. A sketch of Paderewski on view, 
the pianist once pronounced the best 
done of him since the famous Burne- 
Jones drawing of the early ’90s. 

But the key-picture was a charcoal 
of George Bernard Shaw, which eight 
years ago transformed Woolf, painter, 
illustrator, and portraitist, into Woolf, 
sketcher and interviewer. In London 
with editors’ commissions for charcoals 
of a number of eminent Europeals, 
Woolf tried vainly for days to get past 
Shaw’s secretary. 

Finally Woolf received a postcard i 
crabbed, purple-ink handwriting: . 
now have considerable experience 4S 40 
artist’s model; but my terms—about 
$3,750 an hour—are prohibitive. Als®, 
I shall not be disengaged for at least 4 
year to come. G.B.S.” 
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Back went a postcard from Woolf: 
“your price for posing is acceptable to 
me. My price for a drawing is the same 
amount. You do not have to be dis- 
engaged while I draw. When shall I 
come?” 

That “crashed the gate.” Shaw not 
only posed but talked. “Write a story 
about it,” newspaper friends suggested. 
Woolf did. 

Ever since the deft little artist, whose 
hair is gollywog and fingers are nico- 
tine-stained, has been interviewing as 
well as drawing. Presidents, prime 
ministers, soldiers, dictators, princelings, 
authors, business barons, scientists, 











portion of the permanent mortgagees 
of the world’s headlines have posed for 

im. 
' For the artist, Mussolini dropped his 
scowling mask, laughed and joked. 
Then a delegation entered the office. 
Imperiousness returned. When Woolf 
chuckled at the sudden change, Italy’s 
poss turned toward him and drooped 
one eyelid in a wink. 

Mussolini was the subject of conver- 
sation while Woolf was drawing Gustav 
Stresemann, Germany’s Foreign Minis- 
ter, in 1929. The peace-pact-making 
Stresemann, whose work Hitler has un- 
done, insisted the Italian’s ways were 
too theatric for Teutons. “What would 
happen,” he smiled, “if I put on a black 
shirt and stuck my hand out? The 
German people would just laugh!” 

Woolf found Calvin Coolidge garru- 
lously talkative and as particular as 
John Barrymore about being drawn in 
profile. Einstein seemed far away as a 
subject; George Cohan, natural. 

The only person who ever stumped 
the artist was Walter Lippmann, po- 
litical columnist on The New York 
Herald Tribune: “Lippmann is so satis- 
fied with himself, I don’t think I could 
ever equal it in black and white.” 


























MUSIC: A Rousing Claque Greets 
The Farewell Concert to Gatti 









Metropolitan Opera officials gleeful- 
ly tucked $15,000 in their jeans last 
week. It was the first chunk of the 
$150,000 they must raise before next 
season. The fund came from a com- 
pletely sold out benefit performance in 
honor of the retiring general manager, 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza. 

Even on this gala occasion the close- 
mouthed impresario refused to appear 
in his box. Gatti sat, as usual, in his 
private office in New York listening to 
the music through a special loudspeak- 
er. He appeared only to take an oc- 
casional saunter backstage for a peek 
at the performance. 

Orchestra and stagehands, stubborn- 
ly union-conscious, demanded their 
regular pay. But 27 singers gave their 
services free to present scenes from six 
operas. 

Critics objected that Melchior seemed 
hot in his best form and that Mme. 
Flagstad had difficulty with high notes 
in the closing scene of Die Walkuere. 
A wildly enthusiastic audience ignored 
such minor defects. Spurred on by the 


actors and musicians—a goodly pro-. 





MARGARET BOURKE-WHITE 


S. J. Woolf: ‘You Do Not Have 
to Be Disengaged While I Draw’ 


ever-loyal claque, they applauded vigor- 
ously and indiscriminately. 

The claque has a history far older 
than the Metropolitan. Nero, in the 
days of the Roman Empire, stationed 
5,000 young soldiers in the Circus Max- 
imus to shout approval at the proper 
moment. 

In a later day, composers recognized 
the value of a paid claque. Before 
Tannhauser’s first performance in Vien- 
na, Wagner drilled the claque thorough- 
ly. Mascagni and Puccini refused to 
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let their operas go on without the aid 
of the paid boosters. 

The Metropolitan’s present chef de 
claque, Harold Lodovichetti, insists the 
opera could not survive without him 
and his 50 aides. Many critics agree 
with him. 

Shortly before the curtain rises, Mr. 
Lodovichetti leads his band into the 
house through a side entrance and ar- 
ranges them in bunches to the right and 
left of the orchestra and among the 
standees. Mr. Lodovichetti attends all 
rehearsals so he knows just when to. 
furnish clapping or hissing. He makes 
$150 a night. ¥ 
; Many artists are superstitious about. 
claques. and refuse to sing without. 
them. The greatest claque-lovers in 
America were Frances Alda and En- 
rico Caruso. “Have mercy! Do not 
destroy me!” wrote Caruso when a 
leader ordered clapping at the wrong 
time. 

Only two singers have defied the 
claque in the United States. Melba, 
singing in Chicago in the late ’90s re- 
fused the support of an applause lead- 
er. In the end the house manager, who 
believed in claques, forced her to give 
in. 

A more successful rebel this Winter 
was Helen Jepson. At her Metropoli- 
tan debut, “In the Pasha’s Garden,” 
she decided not to have a claque. De- 
lighted at her independence, Paul 
Whiteman brought the members of his 
jazz band to the Met to lead the clap- 


_ ping. 


Though Mr. Lodovichetti admits the 
claque is losing ground, he is positive 
it will never be abolished. The incom- 
ing general manager, Herbert Wither- 
spoon, refused to comment on rumors 
that he will forbid the group next year. 
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No Claque Needed Here: Opera Stars at Melchior Birthday Party: (Left to 


Right) Martinelli, Rethberg, Melchior and Wife, List, Flagstad, Manski 
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BAN KIN G: Eccles Answers Queries on ‘Conscious 


Control;’ House Body Impressed; A.B.A. Doubtful 


For eleven days Marriner S. Eccles, 
44-year-old Federal Reserve Board 
governor, faced members of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee. He 
defended the administration’s Banking 
Bill, now in the hoppers of Congress. 

“Eccles has made a very favorable 
impression,” Henry B. Steagall declared 
when the Mormon banker finished his 
testimony last week. Mr. Steagall, vet- 
eran banking legislator, is committee 
chairman. 

Mr. Eccles, narrow-faced and, keen- 
eyed, lounged in a chair in the well of 
the committee room. Several steps 
above him, the legislators sat around a 
horseshoe-shaped table and fired their 
questions. Quietly and deliberately, Mr. 
Eccles answered them all. Occasionally 
he drew a deep breath when the ques- 
tions ranged into economic theory. 

The Banking Act of 1935, if enacted 
in its present form, would effect changes 
in Federal banking law and make per- 
manent the now temporary deposit in- 
surance. 

Around Title II most of the con- 
troversy revolves. Its provisions would 
give President Roosevelt absolute con- 
trol over the appointment and con- 
tinuance in office of the Reserve Board’s 
governor; would place mechanisms to 
control the country’s flow of credit— 
open market operations and discount 
rates—in the hands of a special board- 
controlled committee. At present much 
of this power rests with the heads of 
the twelve regional Reserve banks. 

Mr. Eccles wants to vest final author- 
ity over open market operations with 
the Federal Reserve Board. Opponents 
declare that this means political domi- 
nation of the country’s money and 
credit. 


Representative Hollister of Ohio, 
ranking Republican member of the 
committee, characterized the bill as 
setting up a “government-controlled” 
central bank. 


“Can’t you conceive of political ex- 
igencies,’”’ he asked Mr. Eccles, ‘““‘where 
the President might want to make the 
governor of the Federal Reserve Board 
carry out policies that might be direct- 
ly opposed to sound banking policy?” 

“In case of war, or of depression,” 
Mr. Eccles retorted boldly, “it would 
be very unfortunate for the adminis- 
tration to be unable to carry out its 
program. The administration’s prob- 
lems are largely social and economic, 
and it can’t deal with them separately 
from the money system.” 

Representative Gifford of Massachu- 
setts, he said, “was absolutely incorrect 
in developing an intimation that the 
administration Banking Bill was drawn 
for the purpose of financing the govern- 
ment. 

“The government is doing its own 
financing without any difficulty. The 


interest rate on government bonds has 
come down from 4 per cent, where it 
was at the end of the Hoover adminis- 
tration, to 2% per cent now.” 

Mr. Eccles condemned resort to cur- 
rency expansion as a business tonic. 
He stressed that “it is the use to which 
money is put rather than its volume 
that determines the amount of busi- 
ness.” 

Turnover of money is what counts. 
He pointed out that in 1929 the national 
income—the money value of goods pro- 
duced in the country—was $82,000,000,- 
000. Checking accounts and currency 
—the money which did this business— 
reached $26,000,000,000. The money 
turned over 3.15 times. For 1933, ve- 
locity fell to 2.35. 

The banker startled the more ortho- 
dox committee members by asserting 
that he had no fear of a $40,000,000,000 


. 


Marriner S. Eccles: ‘There Is Only One Way Out of Depression, and 
That Is to Expand Government Deficit Until Private Credit Expands 


ee, 


national debt. He placed the present 
amount at about $25,000,000,000. 


Mr. Eccles argued that the gover. 
ment must spend money in depressioy 
times to relieve unemployment and put 
purchasing power in the hands of ip. 
poverished people. He approved a pup. 
lic works program but was against 
government competition with private 
business. When business is going at 
full steam again, the government cap 
“pull back” through taxes that part of 
the national savings that could not 
profitably be invested in producers’ 
goods or long-term securities. 


“There is only one way to get out of 
the depression,”’ he asserted, ‘“‘and that 
is to expand the government deficit un- 
til private credit expands, and that de. 
pends on private willingness to expand 
credit.” 


Mr. Eccles believes that the present 
Banking Bill will make it possible “to 
exercise a greater degree of conscious 
control over the creation and the ex. 
tinguishing of money, and thereby at- 
tempt to create a greater degree of 
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pusiness stability than we have had in 
the past.” ‘ 

Friday of last week, the American 
pankers Association objected to many 
of the Banking Bill’s provisions. A spe- 
cial committee, headed by President 
Rudolf S. Hecht, turned out a memo- 
randum which said that for more than 
twenty years bankers have “been striv- 
ing for the ideal of making the Federal 
Reserve Board a body of such inde- 
pendence and prestige that it might be 
described as the Supreme Court of 
fnancing and banking. We believe 
there is greater need now than ever 
pefore for realizing this ideal.” 

“They tell me he has had a string 
of banks for a long time and none of 
them has failed,” President Roosevelt 
said of Eccles when he was looking 
around for a Federal Reserve chief. 

Mr. Eccles, before he became at- 
tached to administration forces in 
Washington, controlled a chain of 27 
panks in Utah, Wyoming, and Idaho. 


. 
SHIPPING: Kaiser’s Dream Craft 


Comes to End of Her Travels 





The steamship Leviathan, after sail- 
ing the Atlantic almost continuously 
for 21 years, will be withdrawn from 
active service on the high seas. 

Under an agreement announced last 
week by the Department of Commerce, 
her owners, ‘the United States Lines, 
will replace the former pride of Ameri- 
can merchant marine with a smart, 
new vessel, sister ship to the Manhat- 
tan and Washington. By the terms of 
the agreement, the U.S.L. must award 
the contract for the new ship within 
six months or forfeit $1,000,000 to the 
government. The U.S.L. must also 
maintain the hull and machinery of the 
old vessel in good condition until the 
end of 1936. 

Commissioned in 1914 and christened 
the Vaterland, she had made only three 
Atlantic crossings before European 
hostilities drove her to cover at Ho- 
boken, N. J. Before that, Kaiser Wil- 
helm II had announced his intention of 
making a world cruise in her as soon as 
his armies defeated the Allies. 

When the United States entered the 
war in April, 1917, it helped dissipate 
the Kaiser’s dream by confiscating the 
Vaterland. 

Harried by submarines but protected 
by destroyers and camouflage; the 48,- 
942-ton vessel, rechristened the Levia- 
than, transported 94,965 American 
troops to France. On one crossing, she 
carried the largest number of persons 
ever jammed into one ship: 11,470 
troops and 2,078 crew. After the Armis- 
tice she brought back 80,000 soldiers. 

The Versailles Treaty awarded the 
vessel to Uncle Sam, who spent $8,000,- 
000 to recondition her and change her 
to an oil burner. 

But as she grew older, she began to 
feel the competition of more modern 
European liners like the Ile de France 
and the Paris. Last year, the U.S.L. 
found that her last five trips had been 
made at a loss: of $500,000. Officials 






































pleaded for permission to retire the 
vessel. 


® John Jacob Astor 3rd, who is more 
accustomed to Newport villas than 
shipping docks, went to work for the 
International Mercantile Marine Co. in 
New York City last week. The 22-year- 
old millionaire gets $25 a week, with 
lunches ‘‘on the company.” “They didn’t 
fire anybody to put me on,” Mr. Astor 
assured reporters, “I am just an extra 
clerk.” 

Mr. Astor expects to work eight hours 
a day six days a week. He is an as- 
sistant to the assistant marine super- 
intendent of the big shipping combine, 
which operates U.S.L. vessels. Capt. 
Frederick Fender, Mr. Astor’s direct 
superior, explained that his office is re- 
sponsible for the upkeep of ships and 
the hiring and firing of crews. 

The first John Jacob Astor, fur 
trader, founded the family in early 
American days. The second went down 
on the Titanic in 1912—four months be- 
fore the I.M.M.’s new clerk was born. 
Mr. Astor’s mother is now the wife of 
the Italian prizefighter Enzo Fiermonte. 
His multi-millionaire half-brother, Vin- 
cent Astor, is a director of the I.M.M. 


COTTON GOODS: Houses and 
Roads Fail to Stem a Slump 


Window curtains. Ladies’ dresses. 
Men’s underwear. Bedspreads. Of all 
the merchandise sold at retail in this 
country, about 10 per cent consists of 
cotton goods. Cotton men wish the 
figure were higher. To boost sales they 





John Jacob Astor 3rd: ‘They Didn’t Fire Anybody to Put Me On’ 


WIDE WORLD 


experiment to find new uses for their 
fabric. 

In New Jersey and several Southern 
States motorists drive on “cotton 
roads.” Between two layers of asphalt 
rests a wide strip of cloth, supposed to 
prevent the asphalt from cracking and 
to reduce bumps. 

An imaginative architect conceived 
the idea of a “cotton house.” To dem- 
onstrate the scheme’s soundness, the 
Cotton Textile Institute had one built 
near Northport, Long Island. On a 
framework of wooden laths the build- 
ers nailed waterproof canvas and 
painted it. For exterior walls and 
roof, cotton men claim canvas is more 
economical than stucco or tile. 

Besides these bizarre experiments, 
cotton textile weavers attempt to catch 
the public’s fancy with improved fab- 
rics. A special treatment, Sanforizing, 
prevents suits and dresses from shrink- 
ing after they are laundered. An anti- 
crease process makes some cotton 
goods wrinkle-resistant; they stay un- 
mussed after weeks of wear. 

Yet all these efforts to increase the 
demand did not keep cotton cloth con- 
sumption from falling off last year. 
The Association of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants of New York reported last week 
that Americans bought less than 55 
square yards per capita in 1934, com- 
pared with 62 in 1933 and almost 72 
in 1927. Exports of cotton textiles 


dropped to the lowest level in more 
than a decade. 

Mill owners lie awake nights won- 
dering how to make ends meet. In 
both New England and the South, most 
mills have been losing money since 
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Gtterastaelemeys 


the Empire Builder 


e’re seeing 
our own country 
this summer! 


@ President Roosevelt said in his broadcast 
from Glacier Park: —“There is nothing so 
American as our national parks”..... That’s 
why we're going to see America this year — 
Glacier and Mt. Rainier parks, the great Pacific 
Northwest, while our American dollars buy 
more transportation, more hotel accommoda- 
tions, more of everything. 


More for your money! 


Great Northern has again reduced its summer 
fares to a minimum, has eliminated Pullman 
surcharge, cut dining car prices and is com- 
pletely air-conditioning its famous transcon- 
tinental train, the Empire Builder, for summer 
travel. Ask your local ticket agent, or write 
A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 








Ride the completely air-conditioned 


EMPIRE BUILDER 











last Summer. Many have shut down. 

Cotton men attribute their plight 
partly to increased costs of production, 
including higher wages and the burden 
of taxes. Some mills pay as much as 
$78,000 a month in processing taxes, 
which go to farmers as benefit pay- 
ments for reducing acreage. Mill own- 
ers would like the government to end 
these levies and to pay farmers’ bene- 
fits out of relief money. 


Another threat to the industry is 
Japanese competition. More than 24,- 
000,000 square yards of cotton cloth 
entered the United States from Japan 
during January and February—more 
than three times the total for all of 
1934. Last week Senator Walter F. 
George of Georgia and Senator David 
I. Walsh of Massachusetts announced 
they would ask President Roosevelt to 
place a “limited embargo” on the in- 
flux of Japanese cotton goods. 


“The situation is so grave,” warned 
Senator George, “that only prompt and 
drastic governmental action will pre- 
vent a large-scale shutdown of mills.” 


Russell T. Fisher, secretary of the 
National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers, charged the Japanese with 
“out and out dumping.” They can 
undersell American mill owners, he ex- 
plained, because they pay their workers 
only about 35 cents a day. In the 
United States, employes in cotton tex- 
tile mills average that much per hour. 


UNITED FRUIT: 50,000,000 
Bunches Boost 1934 Profits 


In December, 1929, Samuel Zemurray, 
founder and chief owner of the Cuy- 
amel Fruit Co., grew tired of almost 30 
years in the banana business. So he 
sold his firm to its biggest competitor, 
the United Fruit Co. Then he retired 
to his hunting lodge in the pine woods 
outside New Orleans. There he shot 
quail and recalled past adventures. 

The tall, square-jawed man of 53 
came to the United States from Ru- 
mania in the ’80s. His life has been 
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full of excitement. Once he helped 
stage a revolution in Honduras to ous 
a president who frowned on his banana 
interests. 

A sharp drop in United Fruit Co, 
stock in 1932 rudely interrupted hig 
hunting lodge life. In exchange for his 
Cuyamel holdings, Mr. Zemurray hag 
received about $20,000,000 worth o; 
United Fruit shares in 1929. In three 
years their price dropped from more 
than 100 to 10%. The retired banana 
importer, noted for his profanity, 
cursed in three languages. He saw his 
$20,000,000 shrink to $2,000,000. 


MANAGEMENT: Alarmed, he obtained 
proxies from friends who were also big 
stockholders. Then he caught a train 
for Boston and seized control of the 
company. Directors created for him the 
post of managing director, with dic. 
tatorial powers. To run the financig] 
end of the business they selected Fran- 
cis Russell Hart, a former vice presi- 
dent of Boston’s Old Colony Trust Co, 

Within a month after the change in 
management, the price of United Fruit 
stock more than doubled. Mr. Zemur- 
ray fired surplus workers. He cut the 
price the company paid for bananas it 
bought from independent growers. 

An employe informed him that the 
company’s ships were running with 
holds only half full. “Revise the 
schedules,” he ordered. ‘Every boat 
must carry a full load. If that means 
we have too many boats, tie up the 
excess.” 


Whenever the managing director ran 
short of business-boosting ideas, he 
would retire to his New Orleans plan- 
tation to go without eating for a week 
or two. Complete fasting—he takes 
only water during such intervals—re- 
stores his energy. 

From a low of $6,000,000 in 1932, 
United Fruit’s net profit soared to $12,- 
000,000 in 1934. Last week, at the 
stockholders’ annual meeting, Mr. Hart 
held out high hopes for 1935: ‘In so 
far as advance information can be de- 
pended upon in an agricultural enter- 
prise, conditions are better than last 
year. Our farms have not suffered so 












Cotton Road: Putting a Sheet of Cloth Between Lay- 
ers of Asphalt to Prevent Cracking and Reduce Bumps 
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much from tropical hurricanes, nor 
from excessive rainfall, and there is in 

t ample fruit to meet demand. And 
that fruit is of superior quality.” 


PropucTion: Almost 50,000,000 
punches of bananas, about two-thirds 
of the world’s crop, came last year 
from United’s plantations and from pri- 
yate growers who sell to the company. 
In Central America, Colombia, and the 
West Indies, it owns land greater in 
area than the State of Connecticut. 
Only important competitor is Standard 
Fruit & Steamship Corp., which ships 
most of the bananas raised outside of 
United’s domain. It markets about a 
third as much fruit as United. 

Bananas thrive best in the damp, 
steaming lowlands that border the Car- 
ibbean Sea. Here the big-leafed trees 
grow 15 to 30 feet high within a year 
after planting. Bunches of fruit often 
weigh 60 pounds each, with 100 to 200 
bananas to a bunch. In stores, grocers 
hang bunches upside down because then 
they can loop a rope underneath the 
downward pointing bananas. But on the 
tree, bananas point up, groping toward 
the sun. 

To perform the manual labor on the 
plantations, the company hires native 
workers—Negroes, Indians, and half- 
breeds. They clear the jungle, plant 
the banana roots, and cut down the 
fruit with long, heavy knives called 
machetes. On paydays the natives get 
drunk and frequently use their ma- 
chetes to carve each other up. 

To supervise the natives’ work, the 
company imports young men from 
American agricultural colleges, pay- 
ing them $60 a month at the start. 
Under the blazing tropical sun the 
young men drink quarts of whiskey, 
learn to curse fluently, and frequently 
flirt with native women. The whiskey 
wards off malaria, the cursing breaks 
the deadly monotony, and the dark- 
skinned damsels make up for the lack 
of eligible wives. 

United ships about two-thirds of its 
bananas to the United States and 
Canada, the rest to Europe. The fruit 
must be picked while still green and 
must reach the market before the first 
sign of yellow appears. If allowed to 
ripen on the tree, bananas lose their 
flavor and fall prey to insects. 


MARKETING: To transport the bunches 
across the seas, the company owns and 
operates 92 ships. Its Great White 
Fleet carries passengers, mail, bananas, 
and other merchandise between the 
Caribbean and ports in the. United 
States. A second fleet, painted gray, 
shuttles back and forth between Carib- 
bean ports and Europe. In most of the 
ships, refrigerating machinery chills 
the cargo to 57 degrees Fahrenheit to 
prevent the fruit from ripening too 
quickly. 

Sometimes a tarantula stows away in 
a bunch of bananas. The cold air of 
the voyage puts the big spider to sleep. 
But on reaching shore he revives and 
menaces banana handlers. The Central 
American tarantula is not so big as the 
hairy, Brazilian eight-legged monster. 
Its bite is rarely fatal. 





In the United States, the company 
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# 2 are three require- 
; ments of a good brush- 
less shave. Check the kind you now seen all three points; 
then compare with Glider, the Williams Brushless Shave: 


CAN YOU SEE IT ON YOUR FAGE? Glider is snow-white— 


and stays white. Makes your razor’s path instantly obvious. 





DOES IT SPREAD EASILY? Glider is so fine-textured it 
covers your face quickly with a thin, satin-smooth film. And you'll 
like its refreshing fragrance. It’s economical —you need so little. 


~ 


. —< DoEs YOUR RAZOR GLIDE? 
Glider lubricates your skin thoroughly. (Important in a brushless 
shave). Your razor meets with minimum resistance—glides as though 
on wings. 

Compare Glider with all other brushless shaves. Check and triple 
check it. Start by using the coupon below for a sample. 


And after every shave—whether with Glider, the Williams Brushless Shave; 
Williams Luxury Shaving Cream; or anything else—a dash of Aqua Velva, 
the scientific after-shaving preparation. 


GLIDER...NEW BRUSHLESS 
. SHAVE BY WILLIAMS 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF WILLIAMS LUXURY SHAVING CREAM AND AQUA VELVA 





THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Dept. NW-15 
Glastonbury, Conn., U.S. A. Canadian Addréss: LaSalle, MONTREAL. 


Gentlemen: For the enclosed 3c in stamps, please send me a trial tube of GLIDER. 
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FREE-SWING™ 


PATENTED 


Suspenders by 





The “Free-Swing” Leather Link 
Swivel Action Back 





At last — another of life’s little 
annoyances banished. The 
“Free-Swing Back” provides a 
self-adjusting, rotating action 
that eliminates all shoulder 
skid, strain or pull. Brings you 
perfect fit and comfort. Mod- 
estly priced; smartly styled. 
Own several pairs. 


Most Styles $1 — others $1.50 and $2 


If your dealer hasn’t “Free-Swings” 

send us his name with your remit- 

tance and we’ll supply you. Address 
1149 W. Congress St., Chicago 


The Mark of 


Distinction 





As Stein &-Company * Chicago *-New York - 
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auctions off many of its bananas at the 
dock. The rest it ships throughout the 
country to its 52 branch offices, which 
sell the fruit by the carload to jobbers. 
The price received depends partly on 
the quality of the shipment and partly 
on the supply of competing fruits—or 
whether oranges and apples are plen- 
tiful at the moment. 

Because banana trees exhaust the 
soil in six to twenty years, the com- 
pany is constantly on the lookout for 
tropical plants that will thrive on poor 
soil. Cacao, from which chocolate and 
cocoa are made, does: well on used 
banana land. The company also grows 
thousands of acres of coconut trees. In 
Cuba it is one of the largest sugar 
producers. 

To get its bananas from jungle to 
ship, United operates 1,800 miles of 
railroad, more than the Lehigh Valley 
and the Long Island railroads put to- 
gether. Running a railroad train 
through the tropics presents special 
problems. If a locomotive carelessly 
runs over a cow or a chicken, belonging 
to a native, he may rip up the track 
the next day by way of reprisal. 

For the benefit of employes stationed 
miles from civilization, United operates 
stores, hospitals, and _ restaurants 
throughout Central America. In Ja- 
maica it runs two hotels for tourists. 
The company also owns the Tropical 
Radio Telegraph Co., which enables 
Americans to talk by telephone with 
citizens of Guatemala, Costa Rica, and 
other Latin American republics. 


WEEK IN BUSINESS: Fast Work 
Nets Firm of Stock Swindlers 


The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission is out to catch stock swindlers. 
Sunday, Chairman Joseph P. Kennedy 
announced: “We are setting up seven 
regional offices ... staffed with ex- 
perts ... Their job is... to investi- 
gate complaints and to look around for 
fraud on their own hook.” 

The red-headed chairman said he 
himself was on the-swindlers’ sucker 
lists. “At least I got a letter from one 
of them. And the security wasn’t even 
registered with the commission, as the 
law insists.” 

Mr. Kennedy declared his expert 
fraud hunters work fast. A complaint 
came from a Middle Western town. The 
Chicago regional office got busy. “At 
10 in the morning a flying squadron of 
the commission landed on the security 
seller . . . examined the books .. . es- 
tablished insolvency of the firm... 
received a permanent injunction, turned 
the evidence over to the District At- 
torney, and by 10 in the evening the 
squadron was on the way back to 
Chicago.” 

CHANGE-OveR: For the man who 
needs to make commercial deliveries by 
day and take the family touring at 
night, Plymouth Motor Corp. introduced 
last week-end its “dual-purpose com- 
mercial sedan.” 

The new model has the two regular 
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BLANK & STOLLER 
Samuel Zemurray, Dictator 


of the Banana Industry 
Sedan doors opening on the sides and, 
in addition, a large door that fits into q 
tapering back. A business man, arriy- 
ing at his office, can remove the rear 
seats and find a floor area providing 18 
square feet of loading space. He snaps 
panels into place on the inside to pro- 
tect the glass of the rear windows. 

Cicars: Thomas R. Marshall, who 
presided over the Senate as Woodrow 
Wilson’s Vice President, used to say: 
“What this country really needs is a 
good 5-cent cigar.” 


In 1920, when voters voted Marshall 
out and Calvin Coolidge into the Vice 
Presidency, the cigar reached its height 
of popularity. Smokers consumed 8,304,- 
000,000 that year. 

Then cigarettes began to steal the 
market. Cigarette sales doubled in the 
’20s. Cigar sales fell steadily, until in 
1933 smokers consumed only 4,344,700,- 
000. Of these, 75 per cent retailed for 
a nickel or less. 


That year prices sagged still further. 
Makers cut leading brands from 10 
cents to 5. Cigar smokers responded. 
In.1934 they lighted up 4,597,000,000. 


Last week manufacturers reported 
cigar production for January and Feb- 
ruary. Two months’ production was 2 
per cent higher than the 1934 corre- 
sponding period. It was 10 per cent 
over the 1933 period. Cigars retailing 
for a nickel or less made up 91 per 
cent of the output. 


EARNINGS: Annual reports of leading 
companies issued last week and this 
week showed these earnings per com- 
mon share: 


1934 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. $6.83 $5.50 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 0.2 
Columbia Broadcasting System 2.67 
Electric Bond & Share Co. 0 
General Motors Corp. 1 
Gillette Safety Razor Co. 1 
Gulf Oil Corp. 0 
International Tel. & Tel. Corp. 0.32 
Montgomery Ward & Co. al.72 0.18 
National Cash Register Co. 0. 
National Dairy Products Cor. 0. 
Pennsylvania Railr 1. 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 2 
Western Union Telegraph Co. 2 
a—Year ended Jan. 31 
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SIDESHOW 


SO —S—— 


Rent: When James Culhanes left his 
New York City apartment for a visit to 
Binghamton, he told his landlord he 
would continue paying rent because he 
wanted some place to come back to. 
Each month the landlord got a check 
for $40. Culhanes stayed in Bingham- 
ton for twelve years. 


Dumps: No one sympathized with 
Joseph O’Brien when he got nabbed in 
Washington for forging a check. Of all 
the names to forge he picked J. Edgar 
Hoover’s, head: of the Department of 
Justice’s Division of Investigation. © 








RELATIVES: Ruth Ann. Davis of 
Nashua, N.H., claims the New England 
great-grandparent record: . She. has 
three great-grandmothers and three 
great-grandfathers. 


BricHT: A well-dressed young wom- 
an stood before Lois Gibson, a tele- 
graph clerk in Kansas City, Mo. “How 
much will it cost to send this package 
to Cleveland by wire?” she asked. She 
couldn’t understand the clerk’s lack of 
cooperation. “It’s very strange,” she 
said, “I’ve sent money by wire lots of 
times, and I always thought you could 
send packages, too.” 


O_p Story: In 1927, Mrs. Elizabeth 
P. Hicks, of Brooklyn, N. Y., bought a 
Cuban Cane Products, Inc. bond for 
$880. Last week she sold it for $1.25. 
Next day her broker deducted 76 cents 
commission. Then the government 
tacked on a 40 cents tax. Mrs. Hicks 
got a check for 9 cents. 


No BARGAIN: William T. Lynn, 19, of 
Quincy, Mass., figured he made a 
shrewd deal when he bought a car from 
a junkman for 75 cents. He tuned it 
up and started for a drive. One block 
away police stopped him. The judge 
said “$100”—for operating an unin- 
sured automobile. 


How?: Ruby Steadham lives across 
the street from the jail in Jackson, 
Miss. Ted Logan, 23, could see her 
house from his cell. Last week he was 
released from jail for 30 minutes to 
marry her. He wooed and won her by 
talking through the bars. 


“No!”: In London, the marriage 
ceremony of Eva Horton and Leslie 
Kitching was half over. The preacher 
asked: “Will you take this woman for 
your lawful wedded wife?” Silence. 
Again the question came. Again silence. 
When no arguments could make the 
groom say “I do,” the bride went home. 


EnoucH: Mr. and Mrs. F. M. Reavis 
of Mocksville, N. C., decided they 
couldn't get along together. They ar- 
ranged for a divorce. In court Mr. 
Reavis explained: “Fifty years of mar- 
ried life is all I could bear.” 


Nice Boys: School children in Mont- 
enegro, Mexico, didn’t want to go to 
school. So they stoned their teacher 





to death. They said they would treat 
any successor similarly. 
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There are two ways 
of looking at Dentyne 


as an aid 
to mouth health 


Long ago people got necessary 
mouth exercise from chewy foods 
— but not today. Dentyne’s extra 
firmness supplies this vigorous 
chewing everyone needs ... It 
strengthens the mouth muscles 
and also encourages the mouth 
to keep itself clean, fresh, toned 
up. Chewing Dentyne is a health 
habit that is often recommended 
by dentists and doctors. 


as a delicious gum 


You can recommend Dentyne 
because of its delicious flavor, also. 
Everyone will agree that its delight- 
ful spiciness is completely satisfy- 
ing. Its firm chewiness makes it still 
more enjoyable. Your friends will 
be delighted to learn of such a dif- 
ferent, distinctive gum. Dentyne, 
you know, comes in a handy vest- 
pocket package — a shape that 
originated with Dentyne and has 
identified it for many years. 


DENTYNE 


KEEPS TEETH WHITE: MOUTH HEALTHY 
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ADULTS: Never Too Old to 
Learn, Slogan of New Trend 


In 1923 Frederick P. Keppel, presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, picked up a little-known 
English book of essays. Called “The 
Way Out,” the volume dealt with adult 
education in Britain. 

A year later, still remembering the 
novel educational idea from overseas, 
Mr. Keppel called a conference of Ameri- 
can educators to start a similar move- 
ment in this country. The Carnegie 
Corporation promised financial aid. 
Two years later this informal commit- 
tee took permanent form—The Ameri- 
can Association for Adult Education— 
with the corporation’s money still be- 
hind it. 

Immediately the committee ran into 
a snag. Some educators ridiculed the 
idea that grown-ups could be taught. 
The power to learn, they claimed, de- 
creased rapidly in middle life. But 
Columbia’s Prof. Edward L. Thorndike 
shot this theory full of holes in 1927. 
He did it by announcing results of his 
experiments with adults. Tests proved 
that a man 48 years old can learn al- 
most as quickly as a man of 22. 

Last week, adult educators proudly 
read the record of their decade’s work 
—“Ten Years of Adult Education” 
(Macmillan, $2). The author is Morse 
A. Cartwright, director of the Ameri- 
can Association for Adult Education. 
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In 1924 adult education was an un- 
known term in America. Today, says 
Mr. Cartwright, there are 20,000,000 
grown-ups who get regular instruction 
of some kind. The work costs $2,000,000 
a year. In ten years the Carnegie 
Corporation has spent nearly $3,000,000. 
Other private organizations and the 
government have provided the balance. 

Adult education is constantly broad- 
ening. Its 34 methods include lectures 
in New York’s Town Hall, the develop- 
ment of little theatres and puppet 
shows, teaching immigrants reading 
and writing and essentials of citizen- 
ship, providing libraries for American 
seamen, assisting museums to provide 
courses in art and natural history, 
sponsoring education over the radio, in- 
structing librarians how to persuade 
readers to read better books, getting 
colleges to continue the learning pro- 
cess among alumni, and brightening 
the lives of farmers who are cut off 
from towns. 

All forms of adult education do not 
please Mr. Cartwright. He thinks 
forums tend to select speakers who are 
“extremist” and thus defeat “calm, de- 
liberative understanding of current is- 
sues.”” He also dislikes some university 
extension classes, which he thinks serve 
no purpose except to exploit the uni- 
versity’s name. 

“T’d like to see the national govern- 
ment enter the adult educational field,” 
Mr. Cartwright declares, “with an 
educational objective rather than a re- 
lief objective, but I don’t think they’re 
going to do it.” 








To Understand the Power of 


FATHER COUGHLIN 


Read the revealing story in the April 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


“RADIO SKY PILOT” is the first clear 
explanation of his surprising in- 
fluence over 30,000,000 American 
People! 
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ALSO in this same top-notch num- 
ber: “How to Chart your Emo- 
tions” the most fascinating game 
since cross-word puzzles; Sally 
Rand’s own success story “Bub- 
bles Become Big Business”; “To- 
morrow’s Dollar” by Frederick 
A. Delano; “After Hitler— 
What?” by Prince zu Loewen- 
stein and “Biggah and Bettah 
than Evah” or the circus is al- 
ways with us! 
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MEDICINE: A Foggy Memory 
Awakens in ‘Twilight Slee, 


In Kalamazoo, Mich., last week, 
young man lay on a hospital cot suffer. 
ing from amnesia. Dr. J. S. Laval of 
the city health department tried in vain 
to extract from the befuddled youth 
some clue to his identity. Then he re. 
sorted to an experiment unique jp 
medical history. 

While white-clad attendants watcheg 
anxiously, he made an injection of geo. 
polamine, a drug which produces the 
partial anesthesia known as “twilight 
sleep.” Dr. Laval had no doubt the 
drug would relax the patient’s mind 
just as it eases the nervous tension of 
women in childbirth. It might be able 
to pierce the fog of amnesia. But would 
it clear it sufficiently to let memory 
shine through? ’ 

“What is your name?” 

Hesitantly, an incoherent mutter: 
“Campbell... Elgin... John.” 

Dr. Laval bent closer: 

“Are you John Campbell of Elgin, 
rl. ?” 

Slowly his patient formed the letters: 
““J-o-h-n C-a-m-p-b-e-l-l.” 

Amnesia claimed him again. De- 
lighted -with his momentary normalcy, 
doctors quickly got in touch with Elgin 
police. Back came a positive identifi- 
cation of John E. Campbell, missing 
hospital attendant. Meanwhile, press 
dispatches from Kalamazoo broadcast 
to the world news of the so-called 
“truth serum.” 

In this case, Dr. Laval did not use his 
scopolamine as a-“‘truth serum.” Camp- 
bell was not lying; he simply couldn't 
remember anything. The drug cleared 
|a blocked mental channel. 

“Lie detectors,” made famous by 
newspapers in recent years, serve a 
different purpose. 





EXPLORATION: Seattle Will 


Honor Houseless Reindeer Man 


Anything might happen in two years. 
If Richard Evelyn Byrd, on his return 
from the Antarctic, should find that the 
navy had canceled his $3,000,-a-year 
pay as a retired Rear Admiral and that 
creditors had seized all his property- 
which includes a $50,000 trust fund 
from the late Rodman Wanamaker— 
the welcoming ceremony would indeed 
be a hollow affair. 

Admiral Byrd need not worry about 
such an imaginary calamity. But for 
another adventurer, five years away 
from civilization instead of two, a com- 
parable tragedy is a fact. Andrew 
Bahr, 70-year-old Norwegian Lapland- 
er, will learn about it when he reaches 
Seattle from the Arctic next Monday. 

Dec. 14, 1929, the placid, stocky lit- 
tle Lapp, considered the world’s best 
reindeer herder, started a 1,200-mile 
trek with 3,442 animals. He had to 





drive them from Elephant Point, Alas- 
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ka, to Kittigazuit, Northwest Terri- 
tory, to feed Eskimos in that game-de- 
pleted area. Most of the route lay 200 
miles north of the Arctic Circle on the 
shores of the frigid Arctic Ocean. 


Few citizens in Seattle at that time 
nad ever heard of him. Even those 
who had, knew his background only 
sketchily. He had arrived in the North- 
west country on an exploring trip about 
1885; he had been in Alaska at the time 
of the gold rush; he had raised rein- 
deer; in 1926 he sold his herd to Alas- 
ka’s merchant princes, the five Lomen 
brothers. 

That same year Bahr arrived in Seat- 
tle with $60,000—his life savings— 
looking for a good investment. The 
brand new Los Altos and Saxonia 
apartment houses at the foot of Seat- 
tle’s residential Queen Anne Hill ap- 
pealed to him. He bought them. Then, 


INTERNATIONAL 


Andrew Bahr, Who Gets a Key to 
the City, but Loses His House 


at 61, he married and settled down for 
a peaceful old age. 


Three years later Lomen: Brothers 
called him out of retirement to drive 
the herd the Canadian Government had 
bought to keep its Eskimo wards from 
starving. While he was steering the 
reindeer by compass through a bleak 
Arctic night—and incidentally, helping 
deliver two herders’ wives of babies— 
the depression shattered business. Mort- 
gages on Bahr’s apartment houses got 
in bad order. His Norwegian-Lapp wife 
knew little of the intricacies of busi- 
ness. Last week the Provident Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. of Philadelphia fore- 
closed. Bahr’s attorney pleaded for a 
temporary stay until his client returned 
home. The courts refused. In Seattle’s 
Court House a deputy sheriff knocked 
down the property to Provident Mutual 
bidders for $62,784.41. 

Meanwhile, Mayor Charles Smith 
proclaimed Apr. 1—the day that the 
herder was scheduled to arrive home— 
Andrew Bahr Day. The Chamber of 
Commerce planned a luncheon, Mayor 
Smith planned a speech, and lock- 
smiths began casting a new set of keys 
to the city. 
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FARM. LIFE: A Queer Fanatic 
Upsets Bit of Rural Kentucky 


HE SENT FORTH A RAVEN. By Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts. 255 pages, 58,000 words. 
Viking, New York. $2.59. 

The “Pigeon River country” near 
Springfield, Ky., is Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts’s birthplace. The scenes of 
all five of her serious novels are laid 
there. The best-known, “The Great 
Meadow,” tells the story of her own 
pioneer forefathers. 

Her latest, ‘He Sent Forth A Raven,” 
is the tale of a stubborn fanatic, Stoner 
Drake, and his pretty granddaughter 
Jocelle, whom the author compares to 
Noah’s raven, wandering “to and fro, 
until the waters were dried up from off 
the earth.” 

On the death of his second wife, 
Stoner had sworn he would never go | 
outdoors again. So he ruled his domain 
from the house, calling his people with 
a horn when he wanted to see them, 
hiring a mystic country carpenter to 
build a lookout so that he could survey 
the farm. 

Tough and dictatorial, he thwarts 
the marriage of his daughter Martha. | 





When Jocelle falls in love with a veter- | 
inarian who comes to visit a sick ewe, 
it looks as though she would suffer the 
same fate. Drake describes the suitor, 
Logan, as “The bean beetle. The regis- 
tered shorthorn. The stomach worm in 
the stomach of the Supreme Sheep.” 
Actually Logan is a liberal philosopher 
who goes to prison for pacifism during 
the war. His proposal of marriage is, 
“Jocelle, I might myself be a pent-up 
man... When it’s finished (the war) 
we'll then, maybe, will we? consider 
what it might be to finish out our lives 
together.” 

Other characters also fall in love 
with Jocelle. Her cousin Walter 








handles her roughly; Jack Briggs, itin- 
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The skilled hand of a master 


mixer and an atmosphere 
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IN 3 MONTHS BY LINGUAPHONE 
UNIQUE METHOD BRINGS VOICES | 


[| SPEAK ANY MODERN LANGUAGE 


| OF NATIVE MASTERS INTO YOUR 


OWN HOME..SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


11 Rockefeller Center - New York 
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most profitable in returns. They 
cannot cover this rich field ef- 
fectively without the regular use 
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sete Simplified 
Home Typing Course. 


2.New Model No. 5 
Remington Portable 


| 3-Carrying Case 








—=LEARN FAST 
on YOUR OWN NEW 


ALL FOR 10¢ a vay 


LEARN the thrill of easy typing on your own 
brand new Remington Portable for only 10¢ a 
day. Pay only for the typewriter itself... an un- 
believably low price for the most rugged, depend. 
able portable on the market. Not used or re- 
built. Not incomplete. A genuine brand-new 
Remington Model 5 with every essential feature 
of big office machines, including standard 4-row 
key ; standard width carriage; margin re- 
lease on keybo: k spacer; automatic rib- 
bon reverse. Typing course, handy 
carrying case included. 


YOU DON’T RISK ONE CENT 


Mail coupon today. Try this machine 
for 10 days without ri Then if you 
aren’t convinced it’s the finest —— 


typewriter atany price, if you 
aren t. amazed at your pro- 
gress in typing, return it at 
our expense. n't delay! 
Terms are lowest ever, ua 
cannot be guaran 


Remington Rand Inc. , Dept. 14-35, 205 E. 42 St., N.Y.C. 


Please te’! me how I cen buy a new Remington 


Portable typewriter for luc aday. Ailsosend your 
new catalog. 
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erant preacher, cuts off -his beard for 
her, having heard that women hate 
hair. 

In terms of sheep-shearings, corn- 
stalks, tobacco fields, and chickens, 
Miss Roberts conveys the essence of 
Kentucky: farm life. Readers in search 
of Aan epoch-making novel will be dis- 
appointed; those willing to lose them- 
selves in an original pastoral study of 
almost still life will be satisfied. 

The author is 49. On her pilgrim- 
ages away from Springfield, she went 
through Chicago University and worked 
twelve hours a day writing novels in 
New York. Glenway Wescott, a fellow 
student and novelist, has described her 
as sitting “with her yellow-crowned 
head bowed almost between her knees 
as are figures in certain Blake draw- 
ings ... thinking, remembering, biding 
her time, uttering extensive dreamy 
theories and troubling witticisms, with 
an occasional incorrectness of folk 
songs in her speech.” 


AIR CIRCUS: The Old Faulkner 
Characters in a New Setting 
PYLON. By William Faulkner. 315 pages, 70,- 
000 words. Smith & Haas, New York. $2.50. 
William Faulkner has become an 
aerial barnstormér_ both in literature 
and in real life. Near his Mississippi 
home he runs a Small flying circus, hav- 
ing learned the art before he was 
wounded in the British air force during 
the war. His new novel centers in a 
“New Valois” (New Orleans) airport. 
Mr. Faulkner was afraid of becoming 
a one-track author. He found himself 
growing famous for his uncensored sto- 
ries about the poor whites of his native 
district. So he decided to barnstorm 
through unfamiliar literary lands. 

But in spite of a fresh setting he is 
still up to his old tricks. As usual he 
deals with abnormal people. 

Roger Shumann, the principal, is a 
driver of racing planes. His troupe con- 
sists of his wife, his son, a sawed-off 
mechanic named Jiggs, and a para- 
chute jumper. The man through whose 
eyes most of the story is seen is a 
nameless, cadaverous newspaper man 
who sleeps only when drunk. 

The reporter becomes fascinated by 
Shumann and his crew. By day he 
watches them race and jump; at night 
he assists at their bankrupt revels. 
Lost in the human-interest angle of 
these vagabonds, he loses his job, re- 
trieves it next day, and borrows money 
from his city editor to help his friends. 

In the biggest race Shumann flies an 
unwieldy, dangerous crate. Just as his 
skill at cutting the pylons close is about 
to win the race and a $2,000 purse, the 
fuselage flies apart and he is killed. 

The macabre atmosphere of this 
novel is brilliantly done, in spite of 
some obscure passages. Unrelieved by 
romance, humor, or exaltation, it packs 
the kick of a mule. 

The slight, retiring, black-eyed au- 
thor has spent nearly all of his 37 years 
in Oxford, Miss. He writes the first 
drafts of his manuscripts with a pen, 
feeling that this is an essential part of 
literary creation. His script looks like 
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Arabic writing and is so fine that no 
one but himself can read it. After typ- 
ing a copy for his publishers he con- 
signs the original to a _ safe-deposit 
vault. 

He and a friend keep two planes at 
the Memphis, Tenn., airport about 60 
miles from the white-pillared Faulkner 


William Faulkner at Memphis Airport, 
Where He Keeps a Flying Circus 


mansion. In these they go barnstorm- 
ing to minor flying fields and pastures, 
performing stunts, and taking the in- 
habitants for rides at 50 cents. 

Their best exhibit is a Negro aviator, 
whom they bill as Black Eagle. Though 
a fine drawing card at the ticket booth, 
Black Eagle is not yet too reliable in 
the air. Accordingly, one of his white 
associates always hides in the body of 
the plane before he takes off and grabs 
the controls as soon as the audience is 
lost to view. 
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WAR THREATS: Simonds Traces 


Their Economic Background 


THE PRICE OF PEACE. By Frank H. Simonds 
and Brooks Emeny. 344 pages, 103,000 
— Index, Charts. Harpers, New York. 

A book rushed into print to cash in 
on the current European crisis. Frank 
Simonds’ fourth volume on the pros- 
pects for a second world war contains 
more information than prophecy. One 
set of chapters describes the recent his- 
tory and present state of the nations in 
America, Europe, and Asia; another 
analyzes their objectives. 

“What the American people have so 
far failed to perceive clearly is that 
Mussolini and Hitler are the conse- 
quences. of the economic circumstances 
of their respective countries and that 
their doctrines of violence are directly 
inspired by those circumstances,” says 
the veteran journalist. Germany, Italy, 
and Japan are all overpopulated and 
comparatively poor in natural _re- 
sources, he maintains, and the depres- 
sion has merely increased material in- 
equalities which dictators have bound 
themselves to correct at any cost. Mr. 
Simonds blames the.comparatively rich 


— 


Anglo-Saxon group for not smoothing 
the way to peace and recovery by 
abandoning all trade restrictions. 

This book is a clear relief map of the 
world’s disturbances. Though the ay- 
thor’s intention is to emphasize the eco- 
nomic side of the picture, his strength 
lies in political interpretations. 


* 
MYSTERIES: Foreign Intrigue; 
Acute Poirot; Clueless Deaths 


THE BANNERMAN CASE. By Jeremy Lord. 
299 pages, 82,000 words. Doubleday, 
an, New York. $2. 

When Sir Colin Bannerman’s radio 
explodes and kills him, things look 
black. Foreign agents are trying to get 
the secret of his latest invention. But 
Col. Winston Creevy, D.S.O., of the 
Secret Service, steps into the breach for 
England. By outwitting a munitions 
king, a sinister beauty, dope smugglers, 
and agitators, he gets Britain’s Public 
Enemy No. 1. A deep dilemma, thrill- 
ingly and fairly presented. 


Dor- 


DEATH IN THE AIR. By Agatha Christie. 
304 pages, 75,000 words. Dodd, Mead, New 
York. $2. 

M. Hercule Poirot, Belgian bundle of 
conceit and superhuman detective of 
the psychological school, is traveling by 
air from Paris to London. Eleven healthy 
passengers took off; ten living and 
one dead landed. M. Poirot's smug 
secretiveness may irritate some readers. 
But those who love him will see him 
here at his best, flitting back and forth 
across the Channel, helping a girl find 
the right man, and uncovering the hide- 
ous villain. 


BULLDOG DRUMMOND AT BAY. By H. C. 
McNeile. 307 pages, 78,000 words. Crime 
Club, New York. $2. 


Once more England is invaded by a 
group of pitiless international spies. As 
usual, the great Drummond gets wind 
of their doings and, with his British 
upper class companions, gives chase. In 
this case the Oxford-accent detectives 
are only a little less stupid than the 
spies, who make one mistake after 
another. Bulldog’s reputation with 
readers will not be improved. 


THE TOLL HOUSE MURDER. By Anthony 
Wynne. 301 pages, 79,000 words. Lippin- 
cott, Philadelphia. $2. 


Alone in a limousine Sir Andrew 
Burke is killed.;.There are no foot- 
prints on the ‘féw-fallen snow, and 
sleuths are puzzled, particularly when 
a cop, a clergyman, and a night-club 
host also suffer clueless deaths. The 
usual Scotland Yard detective. is foiled, 
as usual. Then Dr. Hailey, who, guesses 
even better than he thinks, brings home 
the bacon. 


SALUTE TO THE GODS. By Malcolm Camp- 
bell. 255 pages, 71,000 words. Putnam, 
New York. $2. 


The world’s fastest driver has written 
this tale of death on the automobile 
race track. A succession of mishaps is 
killing off members of a British racing 
team. Who but Evelyn, who is in love 
with one of the survivors, should un- 
ravel the mystery? The best things in 
the book are the descriptions of races 
from the drivers’ points of view. 
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A GIFT TO NEW MEMBERS 
OF THE LITERARY GUILD 
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AUTHENTIC AND FASCINATING REVELATIONS OF 
THE NEW EUROPE * ITS PEOPLE * ITS DICTATORS 


Sir Philip Gibbs's i 
it) 
JOURNEY 


A great novelist and world reporter interviews Europe’s un- 
known men and women—from farm and factory, village and 
capital, in seven nations—on their hopes and fears for the 
smouldering future. Not from statesmen, or politicians, but 
from common folk, Sir Philip Gibbs has obtained the truth 
about actual conditions in Europe. What kind of life is theirs 
under dictatorship? How does the new discipline affect their 
homes, their business, their farms, their living standards? 
Here is a valuable and intensely human reading of the ther- 
mometer of Europe, the anxious, fevered Europe of today. 
It will take you “behind the scenes” and clarify your under- 
standing of current events. 342 pages of living history, 
profusely illustrated. Published to sell for $3.00, we offer you 
the handsome Guild edition of “European Journey” absolutely 
free if you accept free membership in the Literary Guild now. 


What Free Membership Means 


MONTHLY LITERARY 


The advantages of membership are numer- 
ous. The Guild provides the most complete, 
economical and convenient book service in 
the country. It selects for you each month 
an outstanding new book just published. 
If you want the Guild selection for the 
month, it is sent to you on approval. You 
may return it in five days, or you may 
keep it and pay only $2.00 for it (plus a 
few cents carrying charges) regardless of 
the retail price. (The regular retail prices 
of Guild selections range from $2.50 to 
$5.00.) If you do not want to examine the 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
EET iii 


= FREE—“EUROPEAN JOURNEY” 


B the Literary Guild of America, Dept. 330 NW 
B 244 Madison Avenue, New York. 


B Enroll me without charge as a member of the Literary 
3 Guild of America and send me the Member’s Hand- 
book. I am to receive free each month the Guild 
B® Magazine, ‘‘WINGS,” and all other membership 
4 privileges for one year. I agree to purchase at least 
four books of my own choice through the Literary 
B Guild during the year—either Guild selections or 
otherwise—and you guarantee to protect me against any 
increase in price of Guild selections during this time. 
¥ In consideration of this agreement you will send me 
at once, FREE, a copy of Sir Philip Gibbs’s 
« “EUROPEAN JOURNEY.” 


to persons living in the United States. If 
wits forinformation. Canadian inguiries 
to McAinsh & Co., 388 Yonge Street, 
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Guild selection for the month, 

then you may take your choice from 
twenty other outstanding books selected 
from all the publishers’ lists and recom- 
mended by the Guild, or the Guild will 
deliver, postage prepaid, any other book 
in print you wish at the publishers’ 
established prices.. However, if you do 
not want any book that month, you are 
not obligated to take any. You may buy 
as few as four books during the year to 
enjoy all advantages of membership. 


Guild Members 


Outstanding of all advantages of Guild 
membership, particularly at this time, is 
the saving in cost of books. Remember, 
Guild savings are not merely fractional 
savings. When you can get a $3.00, $4.00 
or $5.00 book for only $2.00, you can see 
at once that your book bills can be cut 


MAGAZINE, “WINGS,” IS FREE 


During the year you will receive without 
charge 12 issues of “WINGS,” a sparkling 
illustrated little journal with news of books 
and authors. In this magazine descrip- 
tions are given of the Guild’s current 
book selections and recommendations. It 
is a guide to the best reading and is in- 
valuable to every one who wants to keep 
up to date on the new books. 


Save Up to 50% 


in half, and that you can afford to buy 
more books you are most anxious to read 
this way than under any other plan. A 
further saving is possible on special book 
offers of former selections and other titles. 
Full details of this special plan will be 
sent to you upon enrollment. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW—Send No Money 


The special features of Guild membership guarantee you greater economy, 
convenience and satisfaction than any other method of book buying. 
Remember: Members buy only the books they want, and they may 
accept as few as four books a year. The Guild service starts as soon as 
you send the coupon. Our present special offer gives you Sir Philip Gibbs’s 
“EUROPEAN JOURNEY” absolutely free. * This book will come to you 
at once, together with the Member’s Handbook, giving full information 
about the Guild Service and special savings. 
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